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TO-DAY. 


The coming week is one of inaugurations. The new 
City Government of Boston comes in on Monday. The 
new Legislature meets on Wednesday for the traditional 
ceremonies, and on Tharsday, the Governor, by custom, 
reads the members an address on their duties, which they 
forthwith proceed to do or not to do, as it may happen. 
In both the state and the city we are fortunate in having 
as chief executive men in whose disposition and ability 
the people have entire confidence. It does not often 
happen that these offices are filled unworthily. The 
sound, practical, good sense of Massachusetts men shows 
itself in their choice of governors and mayors as in 
other things. But in the caseof Gov. Russell and Mayor 
Matthews there is no guess-work, no experiment; each 
has had a year’s trial and has been approved. But with 
all confidence inthe executive, there yet remains the 
doubt as to what the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment may do. The scope of law-making is extending 
every year, the ‘blue book’ grows bigger and bigger 
with each annual issue, and the time seems to be com- 
ing when public opinion will require that there shall be 
less government rather than more, and that once in 
two years, insteadof every year, shall be often enough 
to sect up new legislatures, new governors and new may- 
ors and city councils. 

An appeal to the eel of Massachusetis in behalf 
of the starving Russian peasants is made by Gov. Rus- 
sell. Relief must come quickly and liberally to be of 
“{ have appointed,” the Governor seve in his 
announcement, ‘‘the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, O. W. Peabody, William Lioyd 
Garrison and Josiah Quincy to act as a committee, to 
have full charge of what, I trust, will be a most sub- 
stantial contribution from the people of our Common- 
wealth.” Contributions may be sent to Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. The response to this appeal undoubtedly 
will be generous. 





They are again making salt in the bed of Salton 
Lake, the great basin in Lower California which was 
filled with water last springand which was accepted as 
a permanent thing. In spite of the assurances given at 
that time, after what was thought to be sufficient exami- 
nation, that the overflow would remain and form a lake 
where before there was only a desert, the water ha 
evaporated during the summer, no more has come in, 
and it now appears that the desert will resume its reign 
until such time as the Colorado river shall again burst 
jts barriers. This may happen next month; but it will 
not again be received as a natural phenomenon of great 
import. ’ 


An interesting paper on lotteries in America was read 
by Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, at the meet- 
ing of the American Historical Associatior in that city. 
He told of the general acceptance of this method of rais- 
ing money, during thelast century, for public improve- 
ments, colleges, academies, town buildings and even 
churches. The lotteries for Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton colleges were very successful. That for Plymouth 
barbor, with drawings amounting to $880,000, produced 
less than $10,000 for the purpose designed. New 
England was once full of lotteries, but the system was 
abolished about haif a century ago. Even George Wash- 
ington shared in the lotteries of his day for the benefit 





| estate, 

6 Mount Vernon Street. has wiped out this demoralizing system everywhere in 
|the country except in Louisiana, where it exists only 

30 Tremont Street. under a time limit soon to expire and, we may hope, not 


| to be renewed. 


No. 18 | | held meetings. 
Association elected officers and listened to the reading 
|of papers, Mr. J. D. French of Massachusetts presenting 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, | United States.’ 


of public improvements and the sale of the Westover 
It is a wonderful change in public opinion which 





| — 

At Washington, D. C., during the week now closing, 
| several historical, scientific and learned societies have 
Among them, the American Forestry 


| over on ‘Development of the Forestry Movement in the 
At the meeting of the American Histori- 


cal Association, papers were read by Mr. W. E. B. 


DuBois of Harvard College on ‘Enforcement of the Slave 
Trade Laws,’ by Mr. Barrett Wendell, of the same insti- 
tution, on ‘Characteristics of the Boston Puritan,’ and 
by Dr. Steiner of Williams College on the absorption of 
the New Haven Colony by Connecticut. The American 
Folk-Lore Society voted to hold its next meeting at 
Boston. Among the officers elected are F. W. Putnam 
of Cambridge, President; Franz Baur of Worcester, 
and J. Walter Forbes of Boston, members of Council. 
At the meeting of the American Society of Natural- 
ists, at Philadelphia on Monday, officers were elected, 
among them W.T. Sedgwick of Harvard as Treasurer. 





How much of the Chilean war scare is due to the 
dearth of other news in the holiday season, how much to 
politics and how much to fact, will perhaps never be 
known. Itis enough to know, however, that there is 
nothing which has happened, or which is likely to happen, 
that can justify a declaration of war by this great and 
powerful nation against the weak little republic on the 
western coast of South America. The suggestion of one 
of our Massachusetts Congressmen, that such a war would 
be a good thing and that it would give us a fine pretext 
for seizing and holding the island of Juan Fernandez, is 
unworthy of him and of the American people. This is 
not to say that Chile has done nothing wrong or offensive, 
or that the honor of our flag and the protection of our 
citizens must not be made secure at any cost. If it were 
necessary to fight for those things, Boston Common 
would again see the gathering of volunteers to lead the 
way. Chile must apologize and pay. But Chile claims a 
place among civilized nations, and it is ineredtble that 
the ordinary means of settlement of disputes among such 
nations will be found insufficient to meet the require- 
ments of this case. A war with Chile would not be a war 
with honor, and it will be avoided without detriment to 
the dignity of the United States. 


Liberal extracts from Mr. Warren F. Spalding’s 
Forum article are printed on the fifth page of this num- 
ber of THe COMMONWEALTH, which we think will be 
read with interest and witha sense of relief by those 
who have been led, by recent statements, to imagine that 
Massachusetts is fast going to the bad through the 
unrestrained increase of crime. Mr. Spaulding shows 
that our people are growing betterin behavior faster 
than they are growing in numbers; and this is a direct ion 
of growth which we all hope to see continue. 


A week of Sarah Bernhardt gives an opportunity to 
study the intense tragedy of the modern French school 
in its most vivid form, and we cannot doubt that in its 
way itis an education as well as a sensation. Certainly 
the genius of this wonderful Frenchwoman is a revela- 
tion in the dramatic art of this day, possible to none of 
her imitators and matched only in the memories of 
those of us who are old enough to have ‘recollections’ 
which, perhaps, are somewhat colored by imagination. 
The school may not be the best or the greatest; it may 
die with the passing of its greatest interpreter; but it 
holds a netable place in the art of to-day. 





The Utah University, for which a fund is being raised 
in partin Boston, is now in course of construction. The 
walls are up to the second floor, and it is hoped to com- 
plete it during the coming summer. Giving money to 
large educational institutions is a form of beneficence 
that with many takes rank over all other forms of doing 
good, and this university in Utahisas greatly needed 
for the good of mankind as many of those in the well 
established East. There are-strong reasons why it 
should at the present time receive assistance, if not in 
preference to any other institution of the kind, at les; 
on equal terms with any. 
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The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association has 
engaged the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., of South 
Boston, to repeat his special addresses on the ‘Social 
Problems of Modern Cities” in the hall of the Association. 
The following are among those who have consented to 
preside at these meetings: Gov. Wm. E. Rusgseii, Post- 
master Hart, Ex. Gov. Long, Ex. Gov. Brackett, Rev. 
Joseph Cook, D. D., President W. F. Warren of the 
Boston University, Hon, Chas. 8. Gallagher. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1892. 


NEW YEAR'S WISHES. 


We are not too late to wish our Russian readers 4 
Happy New Year, for with them the new year does not 
come yet. Weare not too late to wish our readers in 
Massachusetts a Happy New Year. We have wished it 
for them since yesterday morning, and we shall continue 
to wish it for the three hundred and sixty-four days which 
remain of this year; counting from the beginning of 
Saturday, the year will be as long as most years are. 
For our own part, we shall do our best to make their 
year happy by the improyements which we hope to intro- 
duce to the dear old COMMONWEALTH as the year goes 
by. 

We are flattered and encouraged by the distinguished 
support which the public has given to Tak Common- 
WEALTH since its new departure. On the wave of that 
encouragement we hope to be able to do more for our 
readers and more for the public than we have done. 

Certainly we have a wide field open before us. We 
believe we have the sympathy and encouragement of the 
leaders ia science and in literature in our eommunity in 
attempting to make a weekly paper which shall present in 
full the most remarkable discussions which take place 
among us on new points of science or literature, and 
which shall so far abridge the work of literary and scien- 
tific men where we cannot publish in full their recent 
utterances that our sketches of their work may be con- 
venient for reference and may guide inquiring readers in 
the direction where they can obtain the best information 
as to the advance which the world is making in different 
directions. 

The literary and scientific activities of Boston were 
never more alive than they are now. The universities 
which have their centre here were never stronger than 
they are now. They are calling together on the staff of 
their Instruction young men who are making a reputation 
over the world. Students begin to come to Massachu- 
setts to study in different specialties, and while we send 
some young men and young women to distant states or 
countries for certain purposes of study, Massachusetts 
recelves many, many more than she sends away. In 
such a centre of literary and scientific activity, itisa 
pleasure to direct a journal which will attempt to make 
public the best results of that activity, and our readers 
may be sure that we shall use our best efforts in that 
direction. 

Meanwhile, we do not propose that Taz ComMmon- 
WEALTH shall be a journal merely for specialists io 
science, or for critics in literature. Since it was 
founded, it has been a welcome adviser and sympathizer, 
not to say instructor and amuser, in the homes of the 
country. Weare proud of the welcome which is given 
us insuch homes. We believe we shall deserve that wel- 
come more than ever as the year goes by, and hope that, 
from boys and girls to old men and women, every mem- 
ber of every family may find the weekly visit of this 
journal something to be looked forward to and to be 
remembered. 

Tuk Epirors. 





PROFIT-SHARING. 

The last week brings us the accounts, even triumphant 
in tone, of the annual meeting of the workmen who are 
engaged in the Nelson Manufacturing Company at 
Leclaire. : 

Our readers ought to know, but we are afraid they do 
not, that the Nelson Company is the largest profit-sharing 
manufacturing company in this country. Under the lead 
of Mr. N. O. Nelson, who had for many years been one 
of the lerge iron manufacturers of St. Louis, the works 
of the company were transferred two years ago to 
Leclaire, in the suburbs of Edwardsville, Illinois. Mr. 
Nelson had already introduced profit-sharing in the 
arrangements which he made with his employés. The 
plan was sketched by himin March, 1886. In the first 
year afterwards the company paid the workmen a divi- 

‘ch amounted to five per cent. of their earnings. 
Y cond year they received ten per cent., in the 
t. ~ .t eight per cent.,in the fourth year eight per 
cet, ,in the fifth year ten per cent., and in the year which 
has now closed they have received seven per cent. 

Meanwhile, most of the three bundred men employed 
have become stockholders in the works. These stock- 
holders have drawn on an average nearly sixteen per 
cent. on their stock. The men who bought stock with 
their first year's profits have received interest, on wages 
and stock, of seventeen per cent. in 1887, fifteen per cent. 
iu 1888, sixteen per cent. ineach of the two following 

years, and in the last year fourteen per cent. Every em- 








ployé who has worked the entire six years has, in the 
course of that time, received as much as balf a year's 
salary in dividends on his earnings, and nearly as much 
more in dividends on the stock, if he invested in stock. 

Mr. Nelson himself says, very carefully, that he does 
not regard profit-sharing as a complete solution of the 
labor problem; he does believe, however, that it is a step 
in the right direction. He has never had any strikes in 
his establishment, and such dissatisfaction as shows 
itself from time to time is, he says, such as would show 
itself under any system of government, He says that his 
business has grown and prospered, and that the material 
and financial condition of nearly three hundred persons 
directly employed, and of their families, has certainly 
been improved. Many of the work-people have a spirit 
of independence which they did not seem to have before, 
and the whole plan has disproved the statement too freely 
made, that labor and capital cannot operate harmoviously 
together. 
Connected with the plan, but quite irrespective of its 
principle, is the establishment of a relief fund, in the 
hands of a committee selected by the workmen. 
With the growth of the business in St. Louis, the 
company determined to establish its works at Edwards- 
ville, which is ten or fifteen miles out of the city, in 
Illinois. ‘The name Leclaire has been given to the town, 
in honor of Edmée-Jean Leclaire, the house-painter in 
Paris, who established the large profit-sharing establish- 
ment which bears his name. That establishment now 
has seven hundred members. 
Mr. Gilman’s valuable book on profit-sharing gives a 
list of the principal profit-sharing establishments in the 
world at that time. It comprised forty in France, 
twenty-four in the United States, fourteen in Germany 
and Austria, thirteen in Great Britain, and six in Switzer 
land. These were the principal concerns, for he does not 
include in the number the smaller enterprises, many of 
which, indeed, would naturally have escaped attention. 
At the annual meeting of the employés, on the 19th 
of December, Mr. Nelson read the annual report, which 
was received, as well it might have been, with applause. 
He said: ‘‘The officers are here as your guests, with no 
duty on their hands except to enjoy themselves and an- 
nounce the result of the year’s business.” He then said 
that, although the year had been one of low prices, 
especially during the last half, he thought it a matter of 
congratulation that the company could declare a dividend 
of seven per cent. on wages, and cf fourteen per cent. on 
capital. In making up the account, capital is allowed 
seven per cent. interest instead of six, asin former years, 
because the minimum rate for money in St. Louis had 
been as high as that this year. The company then pro- 
ceeded to enjoy a luncheon, which was served in the 
bowling-alley, where the St. Louls visitors met the 
workmen from Leclaire, and after the luncheon passed a 
vote of thanks to the wives and daughters of the Leclaire 
men, who had prepared the lunch. Six resolutions were 
then read, on the value of profit-sharing,-of which the 
last is worth printing. 
RSSOLVED—That a system which demonstrates the possibility 
of reducing the working hours from ten to nine without any re- 
duction in the wage standard; which in addition gives every man 
an interest In the profits, proportionate to the salary he earns; 
which creates a community such as this about us, with its oppor 
tunities for independence and comfort such as a city does not 
afford, and which steadily prospersin a commercial way from 
year to year—a system which does all this is no fabric ofa dream, 
no evolvement of the impractical enthusiast. Itis business, it is 
humanity. 
Professor Woodward of Washington University, well 
known to us here in Boston, made an excellent little 
speech, of which the reporter notices the central point 
that he said he had taken some stock in the company’s 
enterprise. He read a letter which I had written to Mr. 
Nelson, and which Iam glad to put on record in THE 
COMMONWEALTH : 

Boston, Dec. 17. 

My DEAR NELSON—Here itis at noon on Thursday and the 
gods have not yet opened the way for me to go Leclaire. I can- 
not enough congratulate you and yours on this great success. I 
wondcr whether you have Yankees enough among you to remem- 
ber how on Dec. 12, old style, or Dec. 21, new style, a hundred 
people landed on Plymouth Rock and founded an empire. If you 


EDUCATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


From the educational standpoint the Argentine Re- 
public presents many points of interest. After three 
centuries of domination the people of that Republic ob- 
tained their liberty on May 25, 1810, and proclaimed 
their independence on July 9, 1816, which independence 
was at last recognized by Spain in 1826. The present 
constitution, which is similar to that of the United 
States, bears the date of May 15, 1863, when the ‘Pro- 
vincias Unidas del Rio de la Plata’ grouped together as 
a confederation, Buenos Ayres joining itself thereto in 
1860 when modifications of the Constitution took place. 
According to the Constitution, ‘‘Congress shall have 
power to provide whatever may conduce to the prosper- 
ity of the country, the advancement and happiness of 
the provinces, and the increase of enlightenment, by de- 
creeing plans for general and universal education;” and 
furthermore, ‘‘the constitution of each province shall 
provide for primary education and the administration of 
justice.” 

In a sparcely settled country like the Argentine Re- 
public, there have been many difficulties to contend with 
in placing education upon a firm basis; but, as Presi- 
dent Celman—President to Aug. 6, 1890— said in his 
inaugural address, ‘‘A government of the people by the 
people requires that the people shall be educated. The 
foundation of republican government is the enlighten- 
ment of the people; and one of the mest important 
duties of statesmen is to aid and assist it.” Ex-Presi- 
dent Roca also said in his message that ‘‘the subject of 
free schools has become of such importance that itis a 
public passion, as anyone may well observe by the 
general movement in this respect in every centre of 
population.” 

In a report made to the Department of State at 
Washington a few years ago, it was stated that the 
Argentine Government had not assumed to take the 
matter of public education out of the contro! of the 
different provincial governments; but, as far as possi- 
ble, had left the organization and details of the schools 
to the districts themselves, limiting its action to a 
subsidy for their support in those cases where the 
means of the provinces were insufficient. This sub- 
sidy consisted of such anamount of pecuniary aid, each 
year, as Congress might provide by law. The ‘plans’ 
and curriculum, however, as the Constitution provides, 
are underthe ultimate supervision of the general gov- 
ernment. 

As may be inferred from the above. statements, great 
attention is paid to the development of public educa- 
tion, and all honor is due to the statesmen who have led 
in this movement for years. Among them may be 
pamed President Sarmiento who, a follower of Horace 
Mann, did much to bring about the present status of 
education in that Republic. To his earnest efforts are 
due much in the way of primary education; to him are 
owed the organization of secondary education and the 
founding of Normal schools, as well as the development 
of many special schools. The Doctor Avellaneda, Gen- 
eral Roca, Dr. Juarez Celman and Dr. Filemon Posse 
have also followed the lead of Sarmiento in efforts to 
educate the people, while Dr. J. B. Zubiaur, Inspector 
of Normal Schools, and Delegate to the [International 
Exposition at Paris in 1889, have all labored long and 
earnestly to bring the Argentine Republic into the first 
rank among the South American countries in the matter 
of education. 

Public education is divided into three classes: Ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education. In the capi- 
tal and in the nine territories, a Councilfof Education has 
charge of the primary grades. This Council is appointed 
by the Government, by act of July 8, 1884. In the 
fourteen provinces a part of the task of looking out for 
the schools js left to the municipal governments. The 
central or general government has for its object to bring 
about a most complete organization from the first lessons 
in the elementary grades to the perfecting of the student 
in the highest studies of the universities and special 
schools. The financial part of education is attended to 





have, I trust that some of them in the few speeches of the occasion 
may point out what ts the certainty, that this rock on which you 
have built now, and this comely beginning that you have made, 

will be looked back to in the next century with the love and en- | 
thusiasm with which we Yankees look back on Forefathers’ Rock | 
and Forefathers’ Day. Even to you I am tempted to say that you | 
are building a great deal better that you kuow. { envy you the 

satisfaction in what you have achieved and I cannot but hope, as | 
I certainly believe, that that satisfaction is to be multiplied to you | 
in a hundred ways of which you do not dream. 

send me every account that is printed of this}event. 
an event which marks the beginning of an epuch. I assure you 
that there hundreds of friends here, not to say over the whole 
country, who will read with delight any narration we can make of 
it. Yours truly, EDWARD E. HALE. 


Be careful to | 


tinguished gentleman who has set this enterprise in 
motion, I did not in the least exaggerate the importance 
of the occasion, as it presents itself to me. I am more 
and more satisfied that, in the cordial codperation of 
everybody who works in such an establishment, is found 
a great element of moral and materia! power. 


Epwarp E. Hare. 





jan area of 1,125,086 square miles. 
| 259,695 pupils. 


| sixteen in number, with 464 professors and (2599 pupils. 
| Preparing for the teacher's profession were 36 normal 


_ | schools, with 12,024 students. The University of Buenos 
In using these words in a personal letter to the dis- | Ayres, founded in 1821, was from 1853 to 1880 under the 


|by the government and the provinces, the elementary 


schools being supported in the capital and the provinces 
by taxation. The support of the higher grade schools 
varies in the Argentine Republic as in other countries. 

In 1887, a population of 4,086,492 was scattered over 
In 1889 there were 
3042 elementary schools reported, with 6013 teachers and 
Secondary schools, controlled by the 


kvent itis— | general government and considered to be preparatory 


schools for the universities, school of mines, etc., were 


‘authorities of the Province of Buenos Ayres and served 
as a kind of preparatory school. Its faculties in 1888 
were those of law and social science, medicine, physics 
and mathematics; its students 594. 

The University of Cordoba, founded as early as 1622, 
was at first a theological and literary institution. Re- 
organized in the early part of this century, it has gradu- 
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ally changed its courses of study, until in 1873 a faculty 
of patural and physical sciences and in 1878 a faculty of 
medicine were established. In 1888, there were 145 
students attending the courses in law and social science, 
medicine and physical and natural sciences. The greater 
number of students in Buenos Ayres js easily attributable 
to the location of that University ina city of 400,000 
inhabitants. 

Other schools mentioned in the reports of education in 
that Republic are a school of mines with thirty students, 
two colleges of agriculture, a naval and a military school. 


There are also well-equipped national observatories at | 


Cordoba and La Plata, museums at Buenos Ayres and La 
Plata, and a meteorological bureau which is doing good 
work. Several American gentlemen have been connected 
with these different irstitutions, as for instance Dr. B. A. 
Gould, of Harvard University, who was the first director 
of the National Observatory at Cordoba; Prof. W. G. 
Davis, of Pennsylvania, who had charge in 1889 of the 
weather bureau with its meteorological stations extending 
from Cape Horn to Jujuy, and others whose names are 
not chronicled in this article. As aids to education there 
are over 300 public libraries distributed through the 
different provinces, those in Buenos Ayres containing 
over 50,000 volumes. There are also many scientific 
societies, many of which publish annual reports. 
F. G. FRENCH. 


CHRISTIANS vs, SNOBS. 





BY REV. C. F. DOLE. 


The other day I happened to hear a bitof kindly 
gossip, asortof gossip of which I would there were 
more. It was a case where a young man’s manners 
were discussed. He was a young man of education and 
wealth. I am almost ashamed to mention this latter 
fact, as if money entered into the making of a gentle- 
man, but the fact has a bearing on what I wish to 
say. 

What was said of him was that he behaved the same 
to any girl whom he met in company, whether she were 
rich or poor, and that it made him indignant if he sawa 
poor girl neglected. It was added that he was a gen- 
uinely good fellow to whom all the young men of his set 
looked up. 

Doubtless it would surprise this young man, who was 
thus spoken of, if he were toid that his conduct was 
Christian, for I believe he would hardly think of himself 
as a Christian, taking it for granted that any man would 
treat his neighbors and companions, and especially all 
women, with courtesy. He would be right, too, in not 
expecting praise fur doing what every true man might 
be supposed to do as a matter of course, not expecting 
it more than one would expect to be praised for being 
clean. 

Yet I repeat what I said, that the young man’s con- 
duct was what we mean when we call anything Christian, 
and we have Paul’s word forit: ‘‘He that loveth his 
neighbor, hath fulfilled the law.” This is all that the 
famous parable of the good Samaritan is intended to 
show. The priest and the levite would have helped the 
man who fell among thieves if he had been one of them- 
selves,a Pharisee, but they would not trouble them- 
selves fora man who was not of their set. The Good 
Samaritan was not conscious that he was doing any- 
thing unusual. Out of his genuine friendliness he 
helped the man who had need of him without regard 
to who he was, and this is the true Christian spirit; to 
be really friendly is the sum and substance of all con- 
duct and all religion. 

I suspect that we need to be taught this simple and 
beautiful lesson again and again. To go back to the 
instance which I cited, [do not like to think that such be- 
havior should be regarded as unusual. The inference 
was that many young men, who account themselves gen- 
tlemen, actually treat girls and women, whom they meet, 
with different degrees of attention according to their 
social position. This implies that girls often do the 
same toone another. If poor girls are neglected in so- 
ciety, it must be that girls do not stand by each other in 
genuine womanly fashion. 

But why should the preacher speak of such social 
matters? Because we all live in society and are bound 
up one with another in the social welfare; because better 
and nobler society would mean better and nobler homes, 
because society tests us daily to prove what kind of 
hearts we have, because in society all the pretence, ego- 
tism and selfishness in people are put upon exhibition, 


‘and likewise genuineness and courtesy declare them- 


selves in their unobtrusive beauty. Yes, what is done in 
society, how children begin their social life, how young 
people ‘come out’ as we say and enter upon social du- 
ties: all these things show character and have a mighty 
reaction in the making of character—too often in the 
making of false character. And when I say character, 
I include happiness or the reverse; for happiness grows 
out of character as the fruit grows out of the tree. 

We may imagine a girl who reads the parable of the 
good Samaritan and, feeling its beauty, really wishes to 
do something nobie. She also would be a good Sama- 








interests herself in a working girl’s club. We imagine 
the same girl at a party in the very same week. There is 
the need of the good Samaritan at the party; there are 
shy, sensitive people, there are neglected persons, who, 
while this girlis passing by on the other side, intent 
upon amusing herself, are suffering positive pain and 
loneliness. I would fairly appraise the benevolent in- 
tention of the gir! who wishes to be a good Samaritan 
in the slums, but I prize more highly the thoughtful, 
friendly heart which sees the need and hears the call 
for help immediately about her. 

What is this common, subtle streak in human-nature 

| which leads one to look down upon others not so well to 
}do, so well dressed, so well educated? It is like the 
|tendency sometimes noticed in the lower animals to 
|pick upon the weaker ones. It has been called snob- 
bishness. The dictionary defines the snob as ‘a vulgar 
| person who affects to be better, richer or more fashion- 
| able than he really is.” I wish that every one might see 
| that this snobbishness, this looking down on others as 
|inferiors, is essentially vulgar. What is it that entitles 
|you boys and girls to look down upon other boys and 
| girls? ‘‘Why! our fathers and mothers are better than 
theirs, we wear better clothes,” you say to yourselves. 
|But who among you would dare deliberately to utter 
|such reasons? Whoever reasons thus is himself valgar ; 
| the more vulgar if he does not see why. But perhaps it 
oo said ‘‘our parents are nicer.” This is like the baby 
| who perched on his father’s shoulder thinks himself 
| better than others? 

‘‘But we know moreand behave better than inferior 
people.” Are you sure of that? Those who really know 
| most and behave best never say so. ‘‘Yet, is it not some- 
| thing,” it is asked, ‘‘that my family is an old and respect- 
able one?” Itis so much the more reason why those who 
belong to it should be noble and generous. It is amaz- 
ing that anyone should think it a reason for being mean. 
We surely know a good family by the noble and gener- 
ous traits of its members. However one looks at it, we 
can not see anything decent in snobbishness. How is it 
possible, then, that any of us, young or old, can ever be 
found neglecting or snubbing others whose opportunities 
itis likely have beeen fewer than ours, turning our 
backs upon them, pretending not to see or to know 
them. All this would seem to be a matter of simple in- 


telliyence. 
Truthfulness also rules social conditions. But it 


is said, ‘‘Would it do to say what'we mean and never tell 
any white lies In society?” I should like to know what 
else but mischief lies ever do? I willtell you why lies 
creep into society, why faces are masks and not win- 
dows. Social untruthfulness is always a confession of 
the deep need for friendliness at the base of society. 
Without it, human society could not exist. Friendliness 
is its everlasting cement. If a girl carries a selfish 
heart into society, if all she desires is to be pleased and 
flattered, she dares not say so. The eternal laws bear 
hard upon selfishness. No company wants us on our 
own selfish terms. Hence the hypocrisy that pretends 
to be what it is not, the white lies that will not betray 
the selfish heart. We will pay cheerfully the penalties of 
an evening in society and be thankfulif we meet one 


genuine friend. 
I have a word especially for boys and young men. 


Our country is based, as we know, upon the idea of 
democracy, a word often abused. It is thought to mean 
that one man is as good as another; but what it really 
implies is, that every man is to be treated according to 
his worth, not according to his clothes, nor his ancestry, 
nor his money. The main question is what kind of man 
is he? Is hetrue, is he friendly, is he good for any- 
thing? And we rate him accordingly, although, as in the 
case of Abraham Lincoln, he has no socia) pedigree 
whatever. Itis a grand and beautiful ideal. There is, 
however, a growing tendency toward mean and deceitful 
old-world standards, quite contrary to to our republican 
ideal. The removal of many of our children from the 
public schools and the habit of the well-to-do classes in 
our cities of collecting together and living apart, carries 
danger of separating our people into artificial classes. 
Let us remember our Bible and our Burns. ‘‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that.” Oneis pleased with every sign, and I 
see many such, of the honest chivalry which is also the 


true democracy. 
The behavior of girls and women to each other is a 


harder matter to touch. I do not wish to censure, but 
I wish to set forth ideals of noble womanhood before the 
eyes of our girls. Some of them will be leaders in 
society, and all will soon be giving a tone to some little 
icircle. What shall that tone be? I am anxious that it 
| Shall be sincere, friendly, generous. Ido not see what 
‘your good education will be worth unless you girls 
| become women in whose presence ill nature and snobbery 
| will be impossible. Ina few years, if you are unselfish, 
| you can help change the face of society. You will be 
|honored for it, you will be loved. Yes, you will be 
| almost worshipped. 

| This brings us to the question, what are you doing 
|/now? On which side is your influence? If you are now 
‘beginning to be selfish, exclusive, and contemptible you 
| will hardly ever be anything else. You have your oppor- 





ritan. She joins in the Associated Charities work, and | tunity now to begin to be Christians. 
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We are not asking anything very difficult. We do not 
ask for condescension which everyone despises. We are 
not overtasking anyone’s time. All that we ask is genuine, 
friendly feeling. People are righteously grieved and 
disappointed to be neglected and ignored. They are 
hurt most of all if those who snub them and pass them 
by on the other side, go to the same church and Sunday 
School. Let those, however, who are hurt most by 
neglect be careful that they do not hurt and neglect 
others in turn! 

One word more to the older people. It is to be feared 
that low standards often prevail in our homes. The 
children catch nothing so soon as the social tone of the 
home. Let those of us thank God who can look back to 
homes whose atmosphere was sincere and friendly. 
Whatever else we can give to our children, whatever they 
must go without, let them at least have such a sinoere, 
friendly, and generous home life that it shall help to 
make them Christians in the broad sense of Paul’s text: 
‘‘He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law.” 





THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS 
TO NATURAL SCIENCE, 


READ BY SAMUEL H. SCUDDER BEFORE THE 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


BOSTON 





Our President has asked me to say a few words 
regarding the scientific work of the late Mr. Edward 
Burges*, who served the Society so long as Secretary 
aud Librarian. It may not be known to many of you 
that his term of service as Secretary was double that of 
any previous incumbent of the office, and if it were only 
for the importance of his connection with our activities, 
it would be fitting that we should pause in our scientific 
proceedings to recall his worth. But we have other 
reason also, since he was endeared to each one of us by 
his fine qualities of mind and heart, and his own con- 
tributions to science were neither very few nor unim- 
portant. It has been, indeed, the good fortune of the 
Society, from its start until now, nearly always to secure 
as Secretary men who have honored the office by what 
they have themselves contributed to advance science, 
and in our late friend Edward Burgess we find an excel- 
lent illustration of this fact. 

Before his officia! connection with the Society he bad 
done little in scientific work that was known. His 
interest from the start was in the anatomy of insects, 
and his natural skill in the preparation and delineation of 
objects was exceptionally good. His first paper was 
prepared in collaboration with myself, and was induced 
by the work he was doing for me asa pure labor of love 
—such labor as he was doing all his life—in the prepara- 
tion of the abdominal appendages of New England 
butterflies for a work I had in hand. - Not only were all 
the drawings of these parts which are credited to him 
in my work since published (some 173 in number) 
generously made by him, but the dissections and prepar- 
ations were also his own from specimens furnished by 
me. While engaged on this work we discovered the 
curious asymmetry of these organs in the genus T'hanaos 
(Nisoniades),and we together prepared the paper, illus- 
trated by his drawings, in which we described these 
parts in detail to the Society in 1870. The classification 
and detailed description of the organs in the different 
species fell to my share of the work; the more important 
general portion and the illustrations were his. 

I think it was this generous work of his for me which 
continued over many years that explains why it was not 
until eight years later that he published any further 
anatomical papers, for then begins a series which con- 
tinwed over another eight years. It starts with a study 
of the structure of the head and mouth parts of the 
Psocide and especially of the bark-lice, those minute 
pallid objects which one can see only when they move 
and which are fond of the dusty tops of old books in 
libraries; they are among the most difficult subjects of 
anatomical study from their minute size. He paid 
special attention to the maxilla on account of its strange 
structure which previous writers had misunderstood ; 
there occurs between its basal lobe and the tongue a 
hollow forked chitinous rod, about a third of which 
projects through the lining membrane of the mouth—a 
membrane which is elastic enough to allow it to move 
backward and forward, and probably serves as a sort of 
pick; this, which Westwood regarded as a process 
attached to the maxilla, Burgess is more inclined to look 
on as an independent organ. -He also discovered glands 
confined within the head region and previously over- 
looked, which he regards as salivary reservuirs of a very 


peculiar form. 
His next essay in this direction was an address to the 


Cambridge Entomological Club as its president, in which 
he gaye a very careful summary of the work that had 
been done in insect-anatomy during the preceding two 
years (1878 and 1879). Extending, when printed, over 
seventeen quarto pages and treating of more than sixty 
different papers, it forms one of the very best succinct 
accounts of this sort ever published, the pith of each 
article being givenin avery few words, but enough to 
let the student gaina fair notion of its contents, 





| 
But the most important and valuable of his papers | Cochituate Water Board in 1876 to aid in discovering the 


was that published in our Anniversary Memoirs in 1880, | ovtgtan of the disagreeable odor in the Boston water sup- 
giving a detailed account of the anatomy of one of our 


ply, which in a brief report he showed could not be, as 
commonest insects, the milk-weed butterfly, and the | was suspected, of animal origin. 


abstract of a part of it published a little earlier in the} 
American Naturalist, in which the structure and action | work in which, though he published very little, he is bet- 
of a butterfly’s trunk were carefully explained. The | ter know to many entomologists. He early took a special 
general structure of this organ had long been known, l interest in the study of Diptera or flies, and began the 
but not inthe detail which his dissections brought to | collection and determination of our native species from 
view, while the ancillary organs within the head by | 4}) over the country; and such was tbe zeul with which 


There was, however, another side to his scientific 
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which only the precise action of the‘uncoiled tongue 
could be explained were first made known by him; though | 
had his first paper been delayed but a few months, the 
credit would have to be given to a German investigator, 
whose work was neither so thorough nor so{nice. 

Burgess showed in these papers, and delineated with 
great skill, a pharyngeal sack at the base of the tongue 
amply provided with muscular fibres running in sucha 
variety of directions that their united action would 
greatly diminish the space in the interior; and furnished 
likewise with diverging bands of muscles which when 
brought into play would as greatly and as certainly 
enlarge the sack. By the alternate action of these sets 
of muscles and the intermittent opening and closing of 
the sack, a pumping action would ensue, werethere any 
valve present permitting the flow of the fluids entering 
through the tongue canal and preventing their return. 
This he discovered in a triangular muscular flap or 
epipbarynx at the upper base of the tongue or the an- 
terior extremity of the pharyngeal sack, and the struc- 
ture of the parts proves so simple that its action is 
unquestionable. In his own words it is as follows: 
‘The trunk is unrolled and inserted in the nectary of a 
flower; at this moment the muscles which suspend the 
oral sack contract, and the mouth cavity is thus extend- 
ed, creating a vacuum which must be supplied by a flow 
of honey through the trunk into the mouth. When the 
mouth is full, the muscular sack contracts, the oral valve 
closes the aperture to the trunk, and the honey is forced 
backward into the @sophagus. The mouth cavity is then 
again opened and the same process repeated. . . In 
the muscular mouth sack we have thus a pumping 
organ, of action too simple to be misunderstood.” 

In the te..5 and plates accompanying the larger 





he pursued the study that not one of our native entomolo- 
gists had so good a knowledge of our Dipterous fauna. 
His aid was asked and, needless to say, freely given in 
determination of genera and species, and when he gave 
up the study with his change of life and his collection 
went to the National Museum, it was found to, contain 
nearly fourteen thousand specimens. He published, 
however, but a single paper or two describing a couple 
of exceptionally interesting forms, and calling attention 
to the discovery of a large European species in America. 

Although his naturalist friends now al! concede his 
wisdom in turning his attention to naval architecture, 
in which he achieved such signal success, it was not with- 
out sorrow that they saw him quit the flelds in which he 
had rendered such important service to natural science 
and gave stch promise of continuing the same. 

Far be it from me to indulge ia any laudation of one 
whese modesty out-shone his conspicuous talents and 
whose shrinking figure would forbid the praise. But I 
cannot close this too imperfect sketch of his services to 
natural sclence without expressing in a single word the 
lasting obligation he has placed on each of us who knew 
him here by the example he gave us ofa pure, gentle, 
simple, and upright life, which endeared him to every 
one and made his death a personal grief to each. 


ON LONDON STONES. 


IMPRESSIONS AND SKETCHES IN PEN AND INK. 
LONDON, Dec. 11, 1891. 
When I’m in London, tramping over the wet, slippery, 
greasy, hard pavement, holding a futile umbrella to keep 
off the penetrating Scotch mist aod fog; when I am 


memoir, he gave a more precise and detailed account of | Joatied from pillar to post by peer or pauper—it's some- 


both the external and internal anatomy of the insect | 
discussed than had ever been giyen ,before of the | 
anatomy of any perfect butterfly, and brought to lighta 


pumber of interesting points that had been nearly or | 
; : | 
quite overlooked before, such as the nature of the strie | 


on the scales, the musculature of the tongue and its | 
intimate structure, the cuticular processes of the food 
reservoir, the backward course and chambered enlarge- 
ment of the aorta within the thorax, and the false 
claspers of the male abdomen, a remarkable series of 
new observations to have been made upon a_ single 
insect. 

His discovery of the strange course of the aorta in 
this butterfly led him to pursue the subject further by 
the dissection of a variety of lepidopterous insects, and 
to embody his results in a brief illustrated paper in our 
Prodeedings the following year, by which he showed 
that ‘“‘if we except the peculiar course of the anterior 
branch [of the aorta] in the hawk-moth, we have [in the 
Lepidoptera} a gradua) series from the butterflies down- | 
ward. In the former a distinct horizontal aortal chamber | 
is present; in the higher moths a vertical node replaces | 
the chamber, and this vanishes in the lower moths.” 

In another paper in our Proceedings for the same | 
year, he described and figured the mouth parts of the | 
water-tiger or larva of Dytiscus whose means of taking food | 
had before that been so much of a puzzle that the insect } 
had been described as entirely lacking a mouth; and, in- 
deed, the ordinary aperture does appear to end ina | 
perfectly closed seam, but by transverse sections Burgess 








was able to show that the upper and lower chitinous 
plates at this point are closely interlocked so as merely 
to allow the passage of a thin stream of fluid when its 
grip is loosened by muscular action of the parts around 
it, while behind it a muscular pharyngeal sack pumps the 
fluids into the @sophagus much as 1n the butterflies; only 
here the mandibles serve as the canals to bring the fluid | 
to the mouth cavity, each being pierced by a canal the 
proximal ends of which lie opposite the mouth cavity, | 
when the mandible tips are brought together, as they 
would be when plunged into the body of a victim. The 
water-tiger, therefore, ‘‘far from being mouthless as 
ordinarily assumed, has in fact a very wide mouth, though | 
its ips are closely locked together by a dove-tailed 
grooved joint, developed for this purpose.” 

Two other anatomical papers were prepared at the 
request of the U. S. Entomological Commission upon the 
grasshopper Anabrus and the moth Aletia, the latter in 
conjunction with Dr. Minot. Though full of important 
details, they furnish nothing so novel and interesting 
either technically or generally as to make it desirable to 
dwell upon them here; it may only be mentioned that 
they show the care, patience, and skill in which all 
his anatomical work was done. 

His skill with the microscope in anatomical work was 
the occasion of his being called into the service of the 








times hard to tell which—then I sometimes wish I 
were out of it all—at Kingston with its boats and row- 
ing, at cheerful Surbiton, or at sleepy old Hampton 
Court. 

But, after aday with my good friends out of town, 
though the roast turkey has been very good, though the 


chrysanthemums have been quite the tallest I ever saw; 


still, as the train brings me back into Waterloo Station, 
and I get out into the old mad bustle of atoms jostling 
each other, each unconscious that they are making one 
great whole, then I mutter to myself, ‘‘After all, there’s 
nothing quite so amusing as London.” 








I think it’s partly because there are so many things to 
do. Noart, no movement, no fad, but that it’s repre- 
sented here in some form. 

For instance, the picture galleries. Beside the 
National Gallery, the South Kensington, all the smaller 
public museums, the great private collections, the Duke 
of Westminster's, Sir Richard Wallace’s, one can go also 
to alot of small-fry exhibitions—the British Institute, the 
British Artists, or the New English Art Club. I went 


jthere to-day. It’s very advanced in tendency, several 
laps ahead of ‘the movement,’ as the younger artists call 


the development of art in these latter days. In fact, its 
‘form’s the bioomin’ Utter,’ though more in the Whistler- 
Monet way—all symphonies and arrangements, ‘luminar- 
ism’ and ‘pointelism’—than the Rossetti-Burne-Jones style. 
There, too, one may see the two American stars, Sargent 
with his bizarre ‘Javanese Dancer’ and his ‘Life Study’ of 


|a bronzed Egyptian girl; and Harrison with his masterly 


pochade of the little river at Grey. 

Also one sees the work of Brabazon, an old man of 
seventy, who, though an amateur, does work that is the 
despair and admiration of his most advanced contempo- 
raries. 

I confess [ like all this effort at personality, at fresh- 
ness in art, even if the results are a little owiré, a little 
‘fly.’ 

“I’m on for any Art that’s "Igh, 

I talks as quite as I can sputter, 

I keeps a dado on the sly. 

In fact, my form *s the bloomin’ Utter.” 








On coming out from the gallery, L ‘loaf’ about Picca- 
dilly for half an hour, for I own to a weakness for seeing 
the jeunesse dorée, the heavy swells, strolling up and 
down. In fact, it’s a sort of school for dress; you soon 
see that your life will be a void if you don’t have a new 
silk hat, slightly, oh very slightiy, bell-crowned, with a 
two-inch band of some stuff that feels like broadcloth. 
They're wearing white collars again, with light pink 
or bluish shirts. You mentally determine, ;‘‘I also wish 
to go to Tent House.” 

Whether to get a cane of ash or cherry wood—that 
| becomes the question; and oh, for the days when the 
tailor would tell you, ‘This is the style of .waistcoat the 
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Prince wears; Mr. Brummel prefers it cut higher in the 
neck; perhaps the greater number follow Mr. Brummell.” 





Rotten Row is also one of my favorite abiding-places. 
To sit on a bench and watch the handsome horses, (alas, 
most often handsomer than the girls who ride them!), to 
watch the horses go by at acanter or gallop, with the 
smug-faced grooms keeping at a discreet distance, is the 
apotheosis of loafing. I don’t regret there the roar and 
rattle of ‘bus or team, but like to hear the soft pad- 
padding of the passing horses’ feet. 

And there are the most delightful children, Kate 
Greenaway or otherwise. A little boy, in buckskin cap, 
miniature covert coat, knickerbockers and pepper-and- 
salt Scotch stockings, s one of my prime favorites. But 
I keep losing my heart to the little girls with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds faces and hair, who prance up and down the 
walk. 

Holborn is one more of my ‘stamping-grounds,’ differ- 
ent enough from the Park, to be sure. Perhaps that’s 
why I like it, for the change. From one end, where the 
‘bus guard cries, *‘Down ’O'b’n, sir? Circus, Bank, 
Bank,” to the other, where it turns into the busy City, all 
is bright, lively, amusing—the type of a middle-class 
street-——and people, shops, restaurants, are all distinctly 
second-class. After all, it’s a relief to get there. Don't 
you remember how Thackeray describes Mr. Gann in 
fallen fortunes, being secretly better pleased with the 
gin-and water of adversity than ever he had been with 
the claret of prosperity? Every shop offers its bargain. 
**Covert coats only 12 shillings, worth twice the price?” 
Poor Adam Smith must turn in his grave, and say, ‘‘It 
cannot be worth more than it brings, for that is its 
worth.” ‘‘Dinna ye hear the slogan?” 





[ had occasion to go through Whitechapel the other 
day; as it was afternoon I wasn’t afraid of being taken 
for Jack the Ripper. [think the thing that affected me 
most was seeing a wuman washing the front steps of her 
house. She was dirty, the mop was dirtv, the very air 
was foul; yet, poor fallen angel, she wanted to be clean, 
to have fair things about her. The odds are too heavy ; 
there’s no chance; but what more beautiful than to see a 
‘good man [or woman] struggling against adversity?’ 
On all sides are cheerful ‘procurors to the Lords of 
Hell’ in the shape of bar-rooms, taverns, etc. ‘Gin- 
unsweetened’, ‘Best Old Tom Whiskey’, ‘Rare Old 
Scotch.’ Everywhere that merry Mephisto of papers, 
the ‘Pink ’un’ is on sale. What's the use of trying to be 
decent there? 
“It’s up the spout and Charley Wag 

With wipes and tuckers an‘ what not, 
Until the squeezer nips your scrag; 

Booze and the blowens cop the lot.” 


Poipu L. Hae. 


THE CREATION OF THE ARBUTUS., 


A LEGEND TOLD TO THE FOLK LORE SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
held at Washington during the past week, Congressman 
C. E. Belknap of Michigan reada paper giving the In- 
dian legend of the creation of the arbutus flower. 

On the south shore of Lake Superior, he said, in 
the vicinity of the pictured rocks, grows to perfection 
the dearest and sweetest of all wild flowers, the arbu- 
tus—the plant that all the most skilful florists, the 
plant that the tender, loving touch of woman, even, 
cannot cause to grow in hothouse or garden. 

There are two things that the learned white man 
does not understand—the Indian and the arbutus. From 
time to time, sitting by the camp fires in the evening, I 
have been told of the creation of many animals and 
birds by the great Mannaboosho and his captains, the 
Manitos, and this is the legend, as told me, of the ori- 
gin or creation of the arbutus. 

It was many, Many moons ago, that there lived an old 
man alone in his lodge beside a frozen stream in the forest. 
His locks and beard were long and white with age; he 
was heavily clad in fine furs, for all the world was winter 
—snow and ice everywhere. The winds went wild 
through the forests, searching every bush and tree for 
birds to chill, chasing evil spirits over the hill and vale, 
and the old man went about searching in the deep snow 
for pieces of wood to keep up the fire in his lodge. 

In despair he returned tothe lodge, and sitting down 
by the last few dying coals, he cried to Mannaboosho 
that he might not perish. 

And the wind blew aside the door of the lodge, and 
there came in a most beautiful maiden. Her cheeks were 
red and made of wild roses, her eyes were large and 
glowed like the eyes of fawns at night; her hair was long 
and black as a raven’s, and it touched the ground as she 
walked. Her hands were covered with willow buds; her 
bonnet was a wreath of wild flowers, and her clothing of 
sweet grasses and ferns, and her moccasins were white 
lillies, and when she breathed the air of the lodge became 
warm. 

The old man said: ‘“‘“My danghter, I am glad to see 





you. My lodge is cold and cheerless, but it will shield 
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you from the tempest of the night. But tell me who you 
are, that you dare to come to my lodge in such strange 
clothing? Come, sit here and tell me of thy country and 
thy victories, and I will tell you my exploits, for I am 
Manito.” 

He then filled two pipes with tobacco, that they might 
smoke as they talked, and when the smoke had warmed 
the old man’s breath he said: ‘‘I am Manito. 
breath and the waters of the river stand still.’’ 

The maiden said: ‘‘I breathe, and flowers spring up on 
all the plains.” 

The old man said: 
covers all the ground.” 


I blow my 


‘‘] shake my locks, and snow 
‘‘T shake my curls,’ 
fall from the clouds.” 


The old man said: 


said the maiden, ‘‘and warm rains 


their holes in the ground, and the birds get up out of the 
water and fly away.” 

The maiden said: ‘*When I walk about, the plants lift 
up their heads, the trees cover their nakedness with many 


leaves, the birds come back, and all who see me sing; | 


there is music everywhere.” And thus they talked, and 
The old man’s head 


dropped upon his breast and he slept 


the air became warm in the lodge. 


Then the sun came back, and a blue bird came to the | 


lodge and I am 


free, come 


top of the called, ‘‘Say-ee, 
thirsty!” And the river called back, 
and drink!” 


say-ee ! 
“T am 


And as the old man slept the maiden passed her hands 
above his head, and he began to grow small. 
water ran out of his mouth, and soon he was a small 
mass upon the ground, and his clothing turned to green 
leaves, and then the maiden, kneeling upon the ground, 
took from her bosom the most precious white flowers and 
hid them all about under the leaves. 

Then she breathed upon them and said: “I give thee 
all my virtues and my sweetest breath, and all who would 
pick thee shall do so upon bended knee.” 

Then the maiden moved away through the woods and 
over the p!ains, and all the birds sang to her, and where- 
ever she stepped, and nowhere else, grows the arbutus. 


CRIME IN MASSACHUSETTS, 





DECREASE OF SERIOUS OFFENCES UNDER THE REFORM 


SYSTEM. 


Mr. Warren F. Spalding, Secretary of the Massachu- 


setts Prison Association, replies at length in the Forum | 


for January to a recent article in 
Andrews undertook to 


which Mr. W. P. 


show that the 


more humane 


treatment of prisoners in later years las increased crimi- 


nality. In the course of his article Mr. 
presents evidence going to show that the contrary ten- 
dency has prevailed. 

Starting with the figures which show an increase in 
the number of commitments to all the prisons of this 
state, from 17,062 in the year 1881 to 33,290 in the year 
1890, Mr. Spalding says: ‘‘Before the meaning of these 
tigues is estimated, it is important to ascertain how this 
increase of nearly 100 per cent. is made up, and what 
offences have increased. It is found that the increase in 
in commitments for offences against the person was only 
about 8 per cent. The increase in commitments for 
offences against property was a little more than 14 per 
cent. Inthe same period the population of the State 
increased more than 25 per cent. 
offences are universally recoguized as crimes, while the 
offences against public order stand on a different basis. 
The commitments for larceny in 1885 were 


exceptionally 
large. 


In 1884 there were but 1,871, and in 1886 there 
were only 1,671, and in the last five years there has been 
an actual decrease in commitments for each of these 
offences. 

‘More than this, there were actually fewer commit- 
ments for these offences in 1890 than there were in 1858! 
(It will be noticed that making and passing counterfeit 
money, for which there were 119 commitments in 1858, 
has practically ceased.) The figures reveal a marvel- 
lous improvement in the condition of affairs in Massachu- 
setts, so far as serious offences are concerned, since 1858, 
there being an actual decrease in the number of commit- 
ments for them, though the population nas substantially 
doubled. 

‘*Where, then, 
crime in Massachusetts which the statistics of commit- 
ments, etc., seem to show? Solely in offences against 
public order and decency, such as adultery, nightwalk- 
ing, disturbing the peace, drunkenness, being idle and 
disorderly, violation of liquor laws, vagrancy, and the 
like—the vices of the people, 

‘The increase 


or the results of their vices. 
of commitments to Massachusetts 
prisons has been, as will be seen, entirely in drunken- 
ness. Even the kindred offences have increased far less 
in proportion than drunkenness has. We are not becom- 
ing a nation of criminals, but we are overwhelmed by a 
great tide of drunkenness and kindred vices. If, 
instead of commitments, we consider the prison popula- 
tion at any given date, we find the same fact prominent. 
With a population of more than two and a quarter 
millions, Massachusetts held in prison, in September, 


‘‘When I walk about, the leaves | 
fall from the trees at my command; the animals hide in | 


Streams of 


Spalding | 


These two classes of | 


has been the eaormous increase in | 





1890, only 601 persons sentenced for offences against the 
person, and only 1,545 for offences against property, a 
totalof 2,146, orless than one for each thousand of the 
population. 

“The commitments for drunkenness in 1841 were 
1,143 in a total of 3,692 for all offences. In 1890 they 
were 25,686 in a total of 33,290. Excluding the commit- 





ments for drunkenness, the commitments in 1841 were 
2,813. In 1890 they were 7,450 (the commitments to the 
State Prison being omitted in both cases). The popula- 
tion of the State has trebled. If the number of commit- 
ments for other offences than drunkenness had increased 
at the same rate, they would have been 8,439. 
only 7,450. 
ments 


They were 
In other words, the increase in the commit- 
for serious offences was not as large by about 
twelve per cent. as the increase in population. 

‘There were, in the entire State, for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1890, only 8,102 cases begun in the lower courts 
| for offences against the person—many of them petty 
assaults—and only 7,757 cases of offences against prop- 
erty—many of them petty larcenies. Though Massachu- 
setts punished many offences which are not noticed any- 
where else, this record cannot be equalled In any other 
State, asshowing exemption from serious offences. 

“This progress has been made in spite of two great 
demoralizing influences—the war and immigration. In 
no other country has war had so few evil results, but its 
effects are still felt in the morals of the people, to some 
| extent. 


The demoralization caused by immigration was 
| much greater, and is more easily traced. 

*‘Remembering that during the past half-century we 
| have absorbed hundreds of thousands of foreigners, who 
|} had been reared ina different atmosphere, the wonder is 
| that we should be able to say that acts which are univer- 
| sally recognized as crimes have decreased in Massachu- 
| setts in proportion to the population. So much of the 
| M&Assachusetts of 1841 as is reproduced in 1891, is far 
better than it was half a century ago—more honest, 
more temperate, more virtuous. It is also true that there 
has been a steady improvement in the character of our 
foreign population, under the influence of our institu- 
tions. That there should be a large pauper and criminal 
residuum is to be expected, but there were never so many 
honest, temperate, and virtuous persons of foreign birth 
and parentage in Massachusetts as there are to-day. A 
| comparatively small number give a bad name to the mass 
| of our foreign-born population. But in spite of the 
| great influx of persons reared without the advantages of 
our civilization, we bave more than held our own, asa 
| State, in the struggle against crime, though we have 
failed to keep down the vices.” 


THE CONVICT’S GRIEF. 


Translated from the French of Pierre Loti. 





BY H. T. PAKKER. 


It is avery little story—one that Yves told me one 

evening when he had been to the roadstead in his gun- 
| boat with a load of convicts to put them aboard the big 
transport that was waiting to start for New Caledonia. 
Among them was a very old man—of seventy at the 
least—who was carrying with him tenderly a wretched 
| sparrow in a little cage. 
To beguile the time Yves had begun to talk with 
|him; for his appearance, it seemed, was not altogether 
repellant, coupled though he was with a despicable 
| young scamp of good family who wore eye glasses on 
his sharp, sallow nose. He was an old vagabond who 
| had been arrested for the fifth or sixth time for vagran- 
jcy and theft. ‘Bat how can you,help stealing,” he 
| said, ‘‘when you have once begun, and when you have 
| no trade or anything, and when nobody anywhere will 
| have any more to do with you? One must have food, 
| you know. My last offence was the theft ofa 
| bag of potatoes that I took in a flela, with a carter’s 
|whip and a pumpkin. Why, pray, could [ not have 
been left to die in France, instead of being sent out 
there, so old as [ am?” And so delighted was he to 
| find some one who was willing to pity bim and listen to 
| him that he had gone on to show Yves the only precious 
\thing he had in the world, the little cage and the 
sparrow. 

He had tamed the sparrow; it had learned to know 
his voice; and for almost a yearit had lived with him 
in prison perched on his shoulder. It had been 
no easy thing for him either to get permission to take it 
along with him to New Caledonia. And then afterward 
he had had to make a cage suitable for the voyage, to 
get wood and old bits of sheet iron and a little green 
paint to color it and make it pretty. 

Here I recollect exactly Yves’s words :—‘‘Poor little 
sparrow! All it had to eat in its cage was a bit of that 
sour, gray bread that is served outin the prisons. But 
it seemed to be satisfied all the same, and it hopped about 
like the happiest bird in the world.” 








A few hours later, when they had come up to the| 


transport, and the convicts were going aboard for their 





voyage, Yves, who had forgotten the old man, happened 
to pass close to him. 

‘*Here,” he said, with all the joy gone out of his voice 
and proffering the little cage, ‘‘take this, sir. I give it 
you; perhaps it may be of use to you for something, or 
you may likeit. . . .” 

‘No, no,” said Yves, thanking him; ‘‘you must surely 
carry it with you, youknow. The sparrow will be your 
litthe comrade over there. . . .” 

‘‘Oh,” answered the old man, ‘‘there’s no swallow in 


now You don’t know, then? There’s no ‘ 
longer . . .” And two tears of inexpressible misery 


were running down his cheeks. 

During the passage, it seemed, the door of the cage 
had opened with the rolling of the boat; the sparrow in 
fear had flown away, only to fall forthwith into the sea 
because of its clipped wing. Oh! ’twasa terrible moment 
of grievous suffering—to see it struggle and die, swept 
swiftly along in the wake of the boat, and to be able to 
do nothing to save it! At first, by a natural encugh 
impalse, he had been on the point of making an outcry, 
of calling for help, of appealing to Yves himself, of 
entreating him tosave the bird. But in a moment the 


quick consciousness of his personal degradation had 
stayed him. Wretched old man that he was, who 


would have had pity on his swallow? 
listened to his sole entreaties? 


Who would have 
What an idle notion it 
was for him to think that they would stop the ship to 
pick up a drowing swallow, the poor bird of a convict, 
too—what an absurd fancy! 

So he bad stayed silent in his place, watching the little 
gray body, struggling and still struggling, as it slowly 
disappeared in the foam. He had felt that he was 
terribly alone now, alone forever, anda mist of tears of 
utter and solitary despair dimmed his sight. But the 
young fellow with glasses, chained beside him, laughed to 
see an old mancry. 

Now that the bird was gone, he did not care to keep 
the cage that he had made with such anxious care for the 
poor little dead swallow, and he kept proffering it to the 
kind-hearted offlcer, who had listened willingly to his 
story, eager to leave him this parting gift before he set 
out on his long, last voyage. And Yves, sadly enough, 
had taken the little, empty cage; for he would not add to 
the grief of the forsaken old man by even seeming to de- 
spise what had cost him sv much labor. 


I fear that [ have succeeded very ill injexpressing all 
the pathos that I found in this story as I heard it. It 
was evening and very late, and I was just ready to go to 
bed. Bat I—I who had been familiar all my life and 
without much pertubation with suffering on a grand 
scale, with slaughter, with very dramas of pain—I was 
amazed to find that this old convict’s grief had pierced 
to my heart and was likely even to disturb my slumbers. 

“If there were some way,” I said, ‘‘to send him an- 
other.” , 

“Yes,” Yves replied, ‘I had been thinking of that 
too—to go to a bird-seller’s and buy hima fine bird and 
carry itto him to-morrow in the poor little cage, if 
there's still time for it before they sail. - But it’s 
a hard thing to do, after all. Besides, there’s nobody but 
you who could get leave to go out to the roadstead to- 
morrow morning and get aboard the transport to hunt up 
this old fellow, whose name [ don’t even know. Only 

; people are going to think the whole thing 
rather ridiculous.” 

“Yes; yes. That’s so. Oh! if you make 
yourself a bit ridiculous, there's no illusion for you on 
that point.” And, for the moment, in the very depths of 
my being, I was pleased with this scheme and laughed 
the hearty inward laugh that scarcely appears on the 
surface. 

None the less I did not carry out the plan. When I 
awoke next day, the first impression had vanished, and I 
thought the project childish and ridiculous. The old 
man’s grief was not such as a simple plaything consoles. 
For the poor old convict, all alone in the world, the 
fairest bird of paradise would not have replaced the little 
gray sparrow with clipped wing, reared upon prison 
bread, that had known how to awake affection, so ten- 


derly gentle, and tears in a hardened, half-deadened 
heart. 


Calendar for 1892. 





JAN. 1. Daniel Webster’s rule—‘I do not shovel my 
sidewalk till it has done snowing.” 


Jan. 2. Mr. Edward Everett's rule—‘If you want 
your secret kept, keep it.” 

JAN. 3. Eli Thayer's rule—‘‘Personal presence moves 
the world.” 

Jan. 4. Talleyrand’s rule—‘‘If you find yourself con- 


fused or atall in doubt as to the despatch you are to 
draw, put it off till to-morrdw.” 

JAN. 5. Sir Henry Bulwer’s rule—‘‘The success o 
the head of an office depends on his success in letting 
other people do the work which falls upon him to do.” 


JAN. 6. Nathan Hale’s rule—‘‘If you go to bed, go 
to sleep. Thatis what you go to bed for.” 

JAN. 7. Rev. L. G. Ware’s rule—'*Face your perplex- 
ities.” 

JAN. 8. ‘‘They find they can because they think they 
can.” John D. Long’s translation of Virgil. 
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MUSIC, 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


The god of music dwelleth out of doors. 

All seasons through his minstrelsy we meet, 
Breathing by field and covert haunting-sweet : 
From organ lofts in forests old he pours 

A solemn harmony: on leafy floors 

To smooth autumnal pipes be moves his feet, 
Or with the tingling plectrum of the sleet 

In winter keen beats out his thrilling scores. 
Leave me the reed unplucked beside the stream, 
And he will stoop and fill it with the breeze; 
Leave me the viol’s frame in secret trees, 
Unwrought, and it shall wake a druid theme; 
Leave me the whispering shell on nereid shores: 
The god of music dwelleth out of doors. 


—f{Lyrics and Sonnets, 1887. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 

Boston, animate and inanimate, isintensely sectarian. 
We even read of a Congregational ‘‘club.” 

It is one of the great trials of the smart young man 
that the world will never know, while he is around to 
enjoy it, the exact weight of his brain. 

A writer in the Medical Age gives unique advice to 
brain-workers. When weary of pen-work, he says, 
‘‘play, sing, dance, dig in the garden, or black your 
boots,” while the head is partially at rest. This advice 
is commended especially to poets. Their lucubrations 
would have more vigor when they again took up the 
Rhyming Dictionary. 

Those picturesque young women who look as if they 
had just stepped out of a frame will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to shine in their proper sphere. Tableaux are 
announced for the coming season to represent celebrated 
paintings. New York is first in the fleld with a charity 
entertainment to the tune of five dollars aticket. And 
even this does not entitle the ticket-holder to a ‘chance 
at so much as one Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

‘‘Mamma,” said the Small Girl, ‘‘see! this is mother 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and her daughter.” 

‘But her daughter was a son.” 

‘Well, I meant this for a son, but I thought the face 
didn’t look like a son, so I made it a danghter.” 

Unless history traduces this especial son, the Small 
Girl might have made him look like a prize pig and not 
materially have slandered him. But small girls are not 
unkind. 


A household writer, who seems to owe an especial 
grudge to the kitchen range, protests against the time 
and strength expended in polishing this Moloch of the 
kitchen. ‘‘Many a boy has gone to perdition,” she says, 
‘‘many a girl has listened to the tempter, while her 
mother was trying to turn her old stove into a mirror.” 
This writer had a sound principle in mind if she was 
somewhat extravagant in stating it. Cleanliness is next 
to godliness, but thelr order should not be reversed. 
They make good twins. 


We are told of Lord Palmerston that being an 
indefatigable worker he greatly appreciated the value of 
exercise apd that, engaged as he was in sedentary 
work, he had two high desks, one at elther end of his 
room. At one he did his writing; on the other he kept 
his ink-stand—an arrangement which obliged him to walk 
twice across the room every time he filled his pen. Had 
my lord lived in these days, when the stylographic pen 
prevails, he would have taken his exercise stamping 
around and swearing, maybe, when the ink refused to 
flow. 


It is a wise poet that knows his own song after it 
has become popular. Even ‘America,’ as usually sung, is 
garbled. Some smart adapter has revised the first line, 
making it read, ‘‘My native country, thee.” It is stated 
on good authority that the stanza was originally written 
with the final ‘thee’ a definite article. Another improve- 
ment has also been ventured upon in the same stanza, 
which originally ran as follows :— 

“My native country, the 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed bills, 
My heart with rapture fills, 
Like that above.” 


As one looks upon the honorable alcoves and corners 
in the entrance vestibule of the new public library build- 
ing, the groups of namesin the deeply vaulted ceiling 
remind one of Douglass Jerrold’s famous mot: ‘The 
corner where they put the poets. Poor things! What 
have they done that they should always be put in a 
coiner?” But Boston poets were not numerous in the 
minds of the decorators of the library. The notable 


names are arranged in groups of four, as statesmen, 
divines, reformers, naturalists, artists, historians and 
littérateurs, and surely the last group is not crowded 
with poets; for we find only Hawthorne, Franklin, 
Longfellow and Emerson assembled together. But let 
‘our peets possess their souls in patience. There are 
| massive tablets yet to be filled. Slabs are to be placed 
| below the windows of the main storey upon which will 
| be inscribed hundreds of names that the world holds 
illustrious, not only in the literature of the remote past, 
but presumably in that of the present day. The selective 
committee has a conglomerate list to choose from; but 
if they would rest peacefully in their beds o’ nights, let 
them see that no one is left out. 








One of the chivalrous and truly admirable customs 
of the citizens of Boston is that of going into the 
turmoil of the street to meet an incoming car and thus 
securing a seat for the hometrip. ‘This feat women 
passengers could not perform if they would, and would 
not be allowed to if they could. Consequently they file 
in when the car stops only to find the seats on both 
sides filled by an unbroken row of men and brethren, 
whose devotion to their evening papers is something 
wonderful to see. The news lasts them during the 
entire route, for were they to lift their eyes they might 
findit awkward to see a woman with grey hair, old 
enough to be mother to the comfortable young men, 
standing before them,. sustaining as best she ean the 
jolting and fatigue of the long ride. A woman witha 
year old child in her arms was recently allowed to stand 
during a trip up Washington Street, until an older wo- 
man arose and tendered her a seat. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
AS TO HOLIDAY COVERS. 

The practice is increasingly prevalent, even among 
steady-going journals, of appearing at holiday time en- 
veloped in gay-tinted covers. A brave outside is pre- 
sented, calculated to incite holiday cheer in the heart of 
all beholders— always excepting the circle of the know- 
ing, who merely compute the commercial advantage 
accruing to the publishers from extra advertising space. 
It does pay, from a commercial standpoint, to put ona 
brave outside. 

Our holiday covers, individually, have been fairly 
good of their kind. We whose pages nowadays run 
chiefly to prose have summoned the tuneful Nine to weave 
on the surface of things a holiday posy. If the plain 
story of our days was somewhat blurred in the printing, 
and sundry mistakes lurked here and there, we overlaid 
all with a rosy cover gay with holly and chiming bells 
and cherubs, and the public did not pore over faulty 
pages. We, who are accountable for their shortcom- 
ings, look them over alone at home, when the shades 
are drawn and the curtains dropped. We wince over the 
mistakes and sigh for the might-have-beens, and ina 
general way have a bad quarter of an hour over this 
same edition that we have decked out triumphantly in 
holiday covers. 

Presently we file the sheets away. Another issue 
must be prepared, and the old one is laid by with other 
faulty numbers— all uniform in appearance, each hold- 
ing the same number of closely written pages, and the 
serial story in which we are so deeply interested run- 
ning its more or less eventful course throughout the 
whole. A precious pack of year-books we are get- 
ting. 

Turn them over and see how little we can divine by 
the appearance of the covers what we have written 
within, or what fate has written for us. This cerulean 
one is as fair to look at as an infant's eyes; and it holds 
atragedy. This rose-pink cover closes over pages jet 
black with gloom, and this pure white parchment en- 
folds bitterness and rancor. Prying eyes have read 
them through, no dcubt; some eyes are made that way, 
but the busy, rashing world has glanced at the cover, 
praised or blamed it, and the little journal had its 
day. 

It seemeth a wise plan to don our holiday cover at 
New Year’s, when the pages are unspotted, and pre- 
serve it as a standard through the year. These Christ- 
mas disguises come late, when the blunders are past 
help. They serve merely as mantles to cover a multi- 
tude of things better left unsaid. Let us plan a beauti- 
ful New Year cover, with righteous little mottoes to set 
as copy on the inside pages. 

Men usually decide upon the color of the show cover, 
first. Sample sheets are turned over and scanned, and 
the choice is a matter of time. Shall our journal bea 
white one? Alabaster covers have a fetching look, 
until they are thumbed and put into circulation. Then 
something less ostentatiously fair appears more immac- 
ulate. A two-toned paper woald be pleasing, and the 
inside of the cover should be white by all means, but 
the outside, the world side, will stand a tint. 

Notasombre, nor even a dun nor grizzly hue, for 
colors affect beholders far more than is realized, and life 
will add smirchy touches enough before the pages are 
jall written. Wedo not want to present a verdant sur- 
| face to the world; we cannot live up to the royal 














purple; we scorn to be done brown; and we are super- 
stitious about blue; we linger a little over the sangaine 
rose, but we know how it will jar when perforce we use 
black ink; we are half caught by a polychromatic sheet, 
fit for all moods, but we remember Joseph, and the pit 
that his coat of many colors brought him into, and final- 
ly we decide that the best is none too good forus. We 
will go into gold-colored covers—pure gold, not sulpha- 
rous nor jaundiced—and we will let the nue strike 
through the pages from coverto cover. A heart of gold 
is a good heart to have. We will be shining and sterling, 
allin one, and in these mottoes that we are getting 
ready there shall not be a word to remind us that all is 
not gold that glitters. 

And now forthe mottoes. All our gooi things were 
said for us, ages ago. A brand new epigram would bea 
marvel indeed. We may as well take trite old sayings 
innocent of modern white-wash. Aurelius Antoninus 
was eounted something of a philosopher eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, and though a warlike and un-Christian 
ruler, history credits him with living up to his principles. 
And Aurelius Antoninus wrote, presumably in his jour- 
nal, January first, ‘‘Whatever any one does or says, I 
must be good.” There is no denying that this admirable 
sentiment would read better had the emperor written ‘‘I 
will be good.” We will modernize the motto to that 
extent, and set it just inside the cover, where we shall 
see more of it than the world will. 

Never mind if the world does see our next motto, 
taken from Cicero. Let them read as they ran, for it 
applies to all. He made his observations upon life 
before the Christian era, and from them all we will 
choose his saying: ‘‘As thou sowest, so shalt thou reap,” 
and recalling certain foibles in the life or character of 
this illustrations orator, we may assume that he proved 
the truth of the assertion. At about the same period 
Horace furnished another precept that has survived, 
like inspired Writ. We will adopt it: ‘‘Be this thy 
brazen bulwark, to keep aclear conscience, and never 
turn pale with guilt.” These are worthy of our golden 
pages, and they give us a good start. 

Social unrest is abroad, anda fashion might spring 
up of obtaining the good things of life by force. 
Terence furnished comic verse for Carthage a century 
and a half before Christ, but he has a word for latter- 
day bomb-makers. ‘‘Since you cannot have what you 
wish, wish for what you can have.” We will write that 
on a golden page, and it will have a real Midas-like influ- 
ence. If we are becoming careless in the ethics of 
money-getting, it might be well to add Plantus’s maxim, 
‘*Til gotten is ill spent.” 

Lest we delude ourselves at the crossroads, we will 
write down the sum of Seneca’s experience, and he knew 
whereof. he-spoke: ‘‘The way to wickedness is always 
through wickedness.” It may be well to give a trial to 
that hard rule of Syrus’, ‘‘Forgive others often, your- 
self never.” Perhaps we may vot need Ansonius’s good 
word, for that is a curious mortal who does not stand 
more in awe of his own soul than of his neighbor. Still 
we will copy it. ‘‘Respect thyself, though there .be no 
witness,” though the opinion of another old philosopher 
seems better to state the case for the sort of people who 
think enough of morality to choose mottoes. Aristippus, 
who learned of Socrates, affirmed, ‘If all laws were 
abolished we sha:l goon living justas we now do.” But 
we all need good resolutions, if no laws. 


Something seems to be amiss in Quintilian’s moral 
code. His motto concerning profanity is better than no 
check, but it cannot be unconditionally approved. He 
writes, ‘‘To swear, except when necessary, is usbecom- 
ing to an honorable man.” First century pupils were 
probably exceptionally trying, and Quintilian sometimes 
broke over. We will omit the qualifying clause, and use 
the rest. We will work in Ovid’s temperate declaration, 
since the Boston prohibitionists may carry the day yet: 
‘*There is no small pleasure in pure water.” Perhaps it 
was all the beverage served to the old Roman in his 
banishment at Tomi, the mouth of the Danube was so 
close at hand; but even so, his experience is inspiring. 

We would not willingly inculcate pessimism, but it 
would be the part of prudence to make a note of Seneca’s 
wise word: ‘If you wish another to keep your secret, 
first keep it yourseif.” And—though this is something 
dreadful—we may get a hint of wisdom from the cynic, 
Laberius. He says, ‘‘Treat your friend as if you knew 
that he would one day become your enemy.” Let us 
merely understand by this that we are to heap scriptural 
coals of fire upon friendly heads, for life will not be 
worth living if we take it literally. 

Does not this make a motto for each of the twelve 
months, with the Golden Rule inwrought on every 
golden page? 

If we live up to allthis wisdom and philosephy, we 
shall not need to mind if the holiday covers blow back. 
The pages will be beantiful throughout. We might use 
Bible texts on every page, but we make such a special 
study of the Scriptures that Biblical precepts are 
ingrain. Truth is truth wherever we find it. It shines 


for all, and if things go as we planthem it will shine in 
all—especially in us. 





GrorGia ALLEN Peox. 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 
ANENT NEW YEAR'S DAV. 


If saints’ blessing can set the seal of permanence on 
good resolutions, those made on New Year's Day should 
be durable indeed, for noless than seven saints claim 
the day as their own especial season of honor. That 
we may neglect hereafter to pay our respects to none of 
them, here is the impressive list; St. Fulgentius, Bishop 
and Confessor: St. Odile, Abbot of Cluny, St. 
Almachus, Martyr; St. Engendus, Abbot; St. Faine of 
Ireland; St. Clauns and St. Mochus. 

°° 

Of all days in the year New Year’s Day is that 
dedicated to new beginnings. We need such days, we, 
who live in the little country of the ‘low skies and the 
short days,’ as the angels in Mrs. Oliphant’s story of the 
‘Little Pilgrim” sweetly and pitifully call our fleeting 
world. We cry ‘tout passe,’ as if it were a sorrowful 
thing we said; and yet if there were no endings, how 
could there be beginnings? 


. 
= 


We could not live this life of mistakes and limitations, 
were it not for this merciful plan of continual endings 
and beginnings. The blessings of nightfall, the 
oblivion of sleep, the uprising into a new and unspoiled 
day have their correlatives in every action and every 
relation of our lives. ‘Turning over a new leaf’ isa 
phrase with many significances. The shame and dis- 
couragement of a blot or a miswriting—what a comfort 
to fold over out of sight the page that holds it and see 
the white next page new before us, inviting better hand- 
ling and closer care! The day ‘gone wrong’—crowded 
full of petty mistakes, humiliating little losses of diguity 
or of temper, tiny, stinging disappointments which must 
be hidden under a smile; what comfort to whisper to 
one’s self “it will be nightfall soon!” and know that 
after nightfall the soft-flooding waves of sleep will wash 
away pain with remembrance and to-morrow will bea 
new day! As with the day, so with the year; we may 
write resolutions into a new date which we, if not 
another, know would be ironical, mated with the old. 


. * 
. 


It is a subtler, later lesson; but we learn at last to be 
thankful for the inevitable night that follows bright 
days, the inevitable ending that comesto bright years. 
For years a child goes wishing for ‘all the candy I could 
eat’ as life’s chief pleasure; but it isa sad day which 
brings fulfilment of that wish and mates desire with its 
shadow, satiety, uever—so far at least as that pleasure 
is concerned—to be separable in fancy from that shadow 
more. As the years teach us their strange, sad lessons, 
we lesrn that satiety is far more to be dreaded than 
deprivation; and if joys find their nightfall when we 
would have pronounced them at their noon, we learn to 
say to ourselves without bitterness that it is true of 
things as of men that those whom the gods love die 
young. 


We learn, too, that as night is but an episode in the 
history of sunshine—that as nothing really dies, but only 
‘masquerades as it gces on developing’—we thank 
George Eliot for that good word!—so we may take the 
welcome rest that hides in all shadows, if we dare look 
for it there, as sleep hides in those of night; nor fear we 
lose, because we loose our clasp for atime. The old 
year ends; and we smile and sigh, remembering it; but 
what a phrase of wholesome good cheer is that which 
speaks of the old year’s death-night as New Year’s Eve! 


The old-world custom of watching the old year out 
and the new year in is one, I confess, which never 
appealed to meas especially natural or pleasant. We 
lose the mystery of transition so; forin that mystery, 
oblivion and forgetfulness, however temporary, must 
bear their part. We must fall asleep in the old year and 
wake in the new to feel the fact and inspiration of a new 
beginning. To fix the eyes upon the clock-face and see 
the hand creep from the moment before tothe moment 
after midnight is to feel, witha gray and weary sense 
of disillusion, that there is no old and no new. Thatisa 
truth which is too heavy for us to bear until we breathe 
the large air of eternity. Here, let us keep to ourselves 
the merciful seeming of endings and beginnings, of to- 
morrows and New Years! 

© 

It was doubtless this sense of new beginnings that 
has made New Year’s Day, from back into mist-lost date, 
a day of festival and rejoicing. There are pleasant 
legends of how, in Edinburgh, the streets were at one 
o’clock in the morning ‘more thronged than at midday’ 
with hurrying, laughing groups, bearing wassail bowls 
in which to affirm loyalty to friends and drown enmities 
to foes. ‘First-footing’ the new year, they quaintly 
called the merry custom. And the new year had its 
wassail-singers, as Christmas its waits. Stout, bearded 
fellows, their rongh chant ran :— 


“Wassail! Wassail! Over the town 

Our toast itis white, our ale it is brown; 
Our bowl is made of the maplin tree; 
We be good fellows all; we drink to thee. 


“Ho! Butler, bring us a bow! o’ your best, 
An’ so shall your soul in Heaven rest; 
But if you do bring us « bow! o’ the small, 
Why down go butler an’ bow! an’ all!” 
But sometimes the wassail singers, they say, were bat 
children, whose voices must have lent a very sweet 
pathos to the odd, old rhyme :— 
“Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the firs so green, 
Here we come a-wandering, 
So fair to be seen. 


“We be not daily beggars, 

That go from door to door; 

We be your neighbors’ children, 
That you have seen before. 


“Love and joy come to you, 

And to your wassali too, 

And God send you a Happy New Year— 
Happy New Year! 


Our wassail-cup Is of rosemary-tree, 
Your beer is made of the best barley, 
God send you a Happy New Year!” 
*,° 


Nous avons changé tout cela. We do nomore ‘first- 
footing’ through the merry midnight, bearing wassail- 
bowl to friends and foes. If we are imperfectly fashion- 
able, we receive our friends in the late afternoon, with 
the hospitality of ‘a cracker or so, and some rather weak 
tea.” Butif we are truly fashionable, We tie a card- 
basket to the outer knob of our locked door, as a delicate 
hint to our friends exactly how much of them we wish 
to see. 

a 

Perhaps, in the quiet Sunday twilight which comes so 
early in this New Year, we sit by our fire and muse, as 
here we have been fragmentarily musing, on the pleas- 
antness of new beginnings. And as we reflect how weari- 
some grows even joy that has no ending, how endurable 
is sorrow with its sure end in sight, how sweet are dark- 
ness and forgetfulness, for awhile, as they wash the soul 
for a new day and a new year, there steals in upon our 
consciousness, with a strange and sudden thrill and ebill, 
that we are speaking the apologia of Death. 


Dorotuy LuNDT. 





LITERATURE. 


NOTES OF NEW BOOKS. 


‘The House of Martha’ (by Frank R. Stockton; Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is very appropriately 
named, the ‘House’ being acommunity of busy and sternly 
ascetic sisters, who are careful and troubled about many 
things. One of their cares is on no account to give to 
mankind a glimpse of their faces— many of them fresh 
and comely ones—which are hidden in the jealous depths 
of the coal-scuttle bonnets which form part of the dis- 
tinctive dress of the sisterhood. This custom of the 
Sisters of Martha is deeply resented by a certain youth- 
fulauthor who hires ore of the sisterhood to act as his 
amanuensis. Eventually fortune favors him: as a weap- 
on of defence against a predatory wasp, the Sister 
tears of and vigorously uses her bonnet. The varied 
and surprising happenings consequent on the falling in 
loveof the too susceptible author with the fair face 
thus revealed, furnish Mr. Stockton with material for 
many flavorsome pages. In the end, the Sisterhood of 
Martha haviog, through the unscrupulous machinations 
of the desperate lover, altogether ceased to be, the 
Sister because of whom all this ado is made consents 
to regard him as something much tenderer than a broth- 
er, andall ends wisely. Of course, being Mr. Stock- 
ton’s, the story abounds in quaint conceits and funny, 
unexpected turns of speech. The book as a whole shows 
a distinct advance in sustained ‘staying power’ over its 
author’s only other novel, ‘The Late Mrs. Null.’ 


Lovers of the mysterious, the unusual, will find en- 
tertainment in reading Howard Pyle’s new story called 
‘A Modern Aladdin, or The Wonderful Adventures of 
Oliver Munier, (Harper & Bros., New York). A red 
figure appears on the cover of the book; and at once 
mystery. What can be its significance? Will the in- 
terpreter of that strange design find himself possessed 
of magic power as great as was possessed by the own- 
er of Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp? {In solving these 
problems the reader makes strange acquaintances; he 
is introduced to Alchemists, Demonologists, Psycholo- 
gists. Mr. Pyle has conceived a novel plan for his story; 
itis in form of an extravaganza in four acts. The 
Count of St. Germaine, who gives chief interest to the 
book, is a mysterious being, even more difficult to under- 
stand than the Count of St. Germaine of history, whose 
name and mysterious nature are reproduced in the 
character. But we find that the Count of the story is 
in reality a student of Demonology called Nicholus 
Jovus, who materializes evil spirits and possesses mar- 





velous psychological powers. He also wears about his 
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neck a talisman which preserves youth. In the end this 
talisman is torn from him; immediately the false body 
falls, as a garment would fall, and we see, not the ele- 
gant Count of St.Germaine, but an aged man, feeble, 
dying. Itis impossible here to make this remarkable 
man understood, neither can we follow Oliver Munier, 
the Modern Aladdin, in all his adventures. The book 
gives entertainment, and furnishes subject for thought 
and speculation. 





‘Elsie’s Vacation and After Events’ (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York) is a story for children. Who would 
not be one of the happy family it pictures! In the early 
chapters a trip on the yacht ‘Dolphin’ is enjoyed, taking 
the tamily to scenes of Revolutionary fame, Older 
members of the party relate to the children events of 
the war. The remainder of the story tells of love and 
devotion, particularly for an invalid grandina whose 
life is made happy by kindness of children and grand- 
children. Itisa pretty picture of home life. Let us 
hope that the mission of this book will be to carry its 
spirit to homes where love is not so freely given. 

Amazing results may be looked for from ‘Cookery 
Witha Chafing Dish’ (Frederick Stokes & Co., New 
York) if we cau trust Mr. Thomas Murrey’s word in the 
matter. Broths and soups, curries and omelettes, Welch 
rarebits and delectabilities are described with a detail 
that causes the reader—like the sight of the Christmas 
shops in Dickens—to ‘‘feel faint, and subsequently bil- 
ious.” The pretty, useful little book ought to be a wel- 
come visitor to the midnight firesides of Bohemia. 





THE NEW YEAR MAGAZINES. 


The holiday numbers of the monthly magazines set 
the pitch high for periodical literature; but yet, for 
beauty and interest, for substantial learning and for 
lighter entertainment, the January issues do not lower 
the tone. Space permits this week only the briefest 
reference to the contents of a few of those come the 
earliest to hand. 

The Atlantic Monthly is notable in that it prints, 
among other things, a hitherto unpublished essay of 
Emerson on ‘Boston,’ written thirty years ago and de- 
lightfully characteristic of its author. Another article 
to which one turns with much interest is Mr. Walter 
Crane's explanation of ‘Why Socialism Appeals to Ar- 
tists.’ Marion Crawford’s new story in the ‘Saracin- 
esca’ series begins in this number. 

Reinhart, Remington, Myrbach, Smedley, Fenn and 
other artists whose names are equally attractive draw 
for the January Harper, and J. R. Weguelin furnishes 
illustrations to a glowing poem by Arlo Bates—‘The 
Sorrow of Rohab.’ Margaret Deland has a story, Mr. 
Howells has a farce—‘A Letter of Introduction’—and 
some ‘Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ 
by Horatio Bridge, are very entertaining. 

The Century opens a series of musical papers with a 
chapter of reminiscences of the early life of Gounod, 
whose portrait forms the frontispiece of this number. A 
feature is a new, and in some respects novel, account of 
the massacre on the Big Horn, in 1876, by Capt. E. 8S. 
Godfrey, one of Gen. Custer’s troop commanders. Mr. 
Aldrich has a cluster of charming ‘Interludes’ in this 
number. 

Mr. Mills and Mr. Reed discuss the speakership 
question in the North American Review, and a further 
contribution to the controversy over the quorum is made 
by the late President of the Spanish Chamber of 
Deputies, Manuel Alonzo Martinez. Gov. Hill of New 
York writes ou ‘The Pardoning Power,’ and several 
noted people, led by Sir Edwin Arnold, consider what is 
‘The Best Book of the Year,’ leaving the reader as much 
in doubt as ever. 

In the Cosmopolitan, William Eleroy Curtis writes 
about the Columbus portraits, of which some admirable 
reproductions are given, and a very full and fresh variety 
of articles is presented. 





Colds and Coughs 
croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 
A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum ; price $60,000. 
A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
advasce in values. Also good rents. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK, 


It was a suggestive contrast, indeed, to begin the last 
Spmphony concert with Hindel's concerto for strings 
and two wind orchestras and to follow it with the pre- | 
lude to Wagner’s ‘Parsifal.’ In the concerto, the means 
were of the simplest—a string quartette and pairs of | 
oboes, bassoons and horns in two groups; in the prelude 
nearly every resource of thej modern orchestra was 
utilized to the full. The effect of the concerto was like | 
that of a beautiful drawing, simple, clear and exquisite | 
in outline; and of the prelude, like that of a picture com- 
plex in conception and obscure in outline, bat dazzling 
with its wealth and variety and beauty of color, and full 
of sensuous appeal. The concerto was the easier to 
understand and the more beautiful in the older, finer 
sense of the word; the prelude more intricate, more 
quick with emotion, with groping and striving and per- 
haps with fulfilment, suiting these modern days. The 
concerto, finally, was charmingly and sympathetically 
played, particularly the duet for oboes; but in the pre- 
lude, desire for effect led now and then into extrava- 
gance. Rubinstein’s ‘Ocean’ symphony completed the 
programme, though but for the sweep and splendor of 
its first movement, it hardly deserves frequent repetition. 


Mr. Paderewski gave the last two of his present 
series of recitals on Monday and Tuesday afternoons, 
performing larger, more important and more taxing 
compositions than atany of the previous concerts. To 
play on two successive days two of the great Beethoven 
sonatas (opera 109 and 110), Schumann’s ‘Etudes Sym- 
phomques,’ the Bach-Liszt Fantasia and Fugue in G- 
minor, Mendelssohn’s ‘Variations Sérieuses,’ Chopin's 
Fantasia in F-minor and Sonata in B-flat, besides half a 
dozen lesser compositions, might well weary mentally and 
physically any pianist, however great, even if he did not 
give himself so entirely to his work as does Paderewski. 
But, curiously enough, it was at the first, and not at the 
last of the two recitals that he showed signs at least of 
mental weariuess. Like all artists of his stamp, 
Paderewski is nec’ssarily somewhat a man of moods, 
and in the Jatter part of the recital on Monday in partic- 
ular, he was evidently tired and perhaps bored—an ennui 
that showed itself not so much in carelessness as in 
extravagance of interpretation. But on Tuesday after- 
noon he was again at his best, and his playing through- 
out was superb. 

Much hes been said already in this column of the 
general characteristics of Paderewski’s temperament and 

and playirg, but nothing that he has done in Boston 
has better shown the wealth and sincerity of his romantic 
feeling, his dominant sanity and clearness and the gen- 
uine musician-like quality of his work than his inter- 
pretations of the last sonata of Beethoven on Tuesday, 
notably in the introduction and arietta, of the Mendels- 
sohn variations and of Schumann's ‘Etudes Symphon- 
iques.’ The other Beethoven sonata (opus 109) not 
even Paderewski, or at least Paderewski fatigued, could 
make intelligible or beautiful. For delicacy and grace, 
again, he has played nothing better here in Boston than 
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purity of his bravura, the crisp clearmess of his staccato | followed were given with the finish, the spirit, the grace- 
| passages, the sweep of his octaves, the exquisite beauty ful gayety we have grown gratefully familiar with. 
of his singing tone. Foratime the pianist leaves us,| The performance of the old comedies at the Museum 
but happily to return again in February. | began on Monday with the production of Holcroft’s 

The most important number in the programme of the ‘Road to Ruin,’ the success of last year. Of the play 
fourth Philharmonic concert on Thursday was Tschai- itself, which has now held the stage for nearly a century 
kowski’s orchestral fantasia, ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ and which, curiously enough, one of the London theatres 
given for the first time in Boston. Encouraged, per- has revived at this moment, little need be said. It is not 
haps, by his success in portraying in music something of | a well constructed play, it manifestly lacks movement 
the passion and pathos of the love of Romeo and Juliet, | and dramatic interest, and it has less of the old-comedy 
the Russian composer bas attempted to give musical | atmosphere than the works of Sheridan and of Goldsmith. 
expression to the far more passionate and tragic love of | But its characters are permanent and typical, well-drawn 
Francesca and Paolo, the pair whose story Boccacio has and thoroughly human, appealing alike to the spectator 
told for all time in prose and whom Dante saw borne on| and the actor. The cast at the Museum was substantial- 
the winds of hell. The task wasa great one, indeed, and | ly that of last year. Mr. Barron’s Silky, a wonderfully 
Tschaikowski, he succeeded but ill. There is little of | good piece of work especially in its quick changes of 
the quivering passion, of the tragic intensity, of the | mood andin its senile softness, suavity and sharpness, 


appealing pathos of the story and of the fate of the | was easily first, while Mr. Burrow’s Sulky, a thankless 


lovers inthe music; instead, there is sound and melo-| part, and Miss Addison’s Widow Warren were little in- 
dramatic fury and strained and bizarre effects. It is not|ferior. Mr. Plympton,,on the other hand, seemed negli- 


|easy, however, to judge such a work by a single hearing, gent and indifferent, acting with far less care and spirit 
'and fullof almost painful effort as the playing of the | than last year. The rest of the company, particularly 
| orchestra was, the performance of the fantasia was far | Miss O'Leary, Mr. Boniface, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Abbé 
|from good. Mr. Listemann did well to play Prof. | did what fell to them fittingly and well. 


It is a pity, how- 
Paine’s prelude to the ‘CEdipus Tyrannus,’ a strong and | ever, that the whole performance, perhaps from insuflici- 
noble work, somewhat unwarrantably neglected in our} ent rehearsal, lacked smoothness and spirit, and the stage 
concerts. The Raff ‘Tarantelle’ was played with admira- | management, itis time to say frankly, was 
ble spirit and fire; Mr. Burmeister’s performance of| careless. 

Beethoven’s piano concerto in E-flat was careful and At the Boston Theatre, Carmencita has delighted 
scholarly enough, but cold almost to pedantry; Mr. | great audiences with the wild, compelling charm of her 
Clifford sang neither very dramatically nor always | marvellous dancing. It is sui generis; it is no more to be 
quite truly; and for the work of the orchestra in the/| described than the flavor of a pomegranate or the odor 
prelude to Saint-Saéns ‘Déluge,’ silence is the best/ of a magnolia. 
charity. 


undeniably 


Its rhythm is marvellous; one’s senses 
swing to it; ithasa tang of the barbaric that startles 
and subtly thrills. One cannot afford not to have seen 
her, or having seen, to forget her. The entertainment 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
Jeena “es cehe offered by the Koster and Bial troupe, of which she is a 

The leading event of the dramatic week has been the |™ember, included also delicious music by a group 
production, at the Hollis Street Theatre, of Mr. Clyde | Of Spanish students and clever variety specialties. 
Fitch’s new play, ‘A Modern Match.’ The title prom- At the Globe Theatre, ‘Blue Jeans’ concludes to-night 
ises nothing typical, but merely a possible instance, in | ® sucessful engagement. At the Park Theatre, “The 
modern matrimonial ventures; and without doubt the | COUnty Fair’ goes on its steadily and deservedly popular 
dark possibilities of such fortunes as those of Robert| W8Y- At the Columbia Theatre, The Man With a Hun- 
and Violet Hunt are always latent in a society that dred Heads dons to-night a hundred travelling caps, and 
smiles on mercenary marriages. Violet marries Robert, departs. At the Giand Opera House, ‘The Bottom of the 
then a successful financier, exclusively for his money.| 5¢®’ Paradoxically failed to dampen the interest and 
When the money is lost, she flings away after it the enthusiasm of large audiences. At the Howard 
simulacrum of wifely duty, and—choosing the dread- Athenwum, Hyde’s Vaudeville Co. have been far from 
ful moment for her flight when her husband’s partner | 4yding their ability to please. 
lies dead by his own hand in the next room— quits nila iS aan ae 
home, husband and little daughter to seek, with a rich DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
lover, guilty luxury in Europe. After twelve years of an —— 
infamous career, she comes back to find her daughter The society of Arts held a meeting, Tuesday evening, 
on the eve of a happy marriage, and her husband acced- | atthe Institute of Technology, at whtch Mr. Francis 
ing at last to the friendly pressure brought to bear upon |R. Hart, of the Massachusetts Electrical Engineering 
him to free himself from her by divorce and be happy} Company, read a very interesting paper on ‘Long Dis- 
with the gentle friend who has been his counsellor and | tance Transmission of Power by Electricity.” The essay- 
helper for many years. Foiled in her attempt to extort | ist dealt with the practical and commercial festures of 
money, reckless and gayly unrepentant to the end, | his subject, rather than with its theory, especially in its 
Violet goes her way. ‘The central story of the play is | relation to manufacture, locomotion and industries in 
but one thread ip a skein, whereof the other strands are | general. One great advantage of the ability by means 
of brighter colors. Other ‘modern matches’ are shown, | of electricity to transmit power long distances, he said, 
built on the solid rock of mutual love and helpfulness; | is that it permits the utilization of water power. There 
there is much comedy interest of a very original, bright | are now many plants that are doing this very thing. 
and graceful sort; the dramatic climaxes of the play | Economical transmission of electrical power for very 
are naturally led up to, and strongly effective; and the | great distances requires very high voltages, so that, at 
drama’s success was assured from the opening night. | present, it is a rather dangerous operation. When the 
Nevertheless, remembering ‘Brummel’ and ‘Lemaitre,’| experiments carried on last summer in this direction at 
one sighs for the serving of mediocre strong waters | Frankfort-on-the-Main are more completely worked up, 
whereof many brewers have the secret, by the hand| we may expectto know more of the possibilities in this 
that has poured for us champagne yellow with the after-| direction. In these experiments power was transmitted 
glow of old-time suns. ‘A Modern Match’ is admirably | over 100 milesby means of a 30,000-volt alternating cur- 
acted, Miss Segliman as the heartless Violet, Mr. Thomp-| rent; but such high potentials for ordinary commercial 
son as Synnot, the partner for whom the hand of un- | purposes would be too dangerous for use. 
conquerable despair opens the back door of death, and At the meeting of the Examiner Club, Vice-President D. 
Miss Stuart as Sue, Violet’s sweet-hearted, sunshiny and | E- Ware presided in the absence of President E. E. Hale. 
honest sister, sharing the honors of the performance. President Cary of the Meadville Theological school was a 


guest of the club. Dr. Joseph H. Allen presented a 
At the Tremont Theatre, Miss Vokes and her delight- | thoughtful essay on ‘‘A New Phase of the tones Qnes- 


ful company conclude, to-night, a very successful en-| tion,” aud a general discussion followed. The next 
gagement, in which they have brought to us the quaint, | Meeting will be held the last Monday in January. 
dainty, uniquely flavored pleasure which seems in their A very interesting exhibition of herbariums was made 














the Chopin Mazurka, on Monday, and especially the two 
charming trifles by Scarlatti,on Tuesday; though, after 
all, the clavier of a hundred years ago and a grand 
piano are instruments widely removed in some other re- 
spects than time. Above all, for depth of emotion, for 
piercing and pathetic appeal, his playing of the Chopin 
sonata in B-flat was beyond praise. He had no need to 
make a familiar composition bizarre by strained effects ; 
he was content to interpret the music Chopin wrote, and 
to interpret it wonderfnily, beautifully and movingly. 
We wish Paderewski were less fond of Liszt’s trauscrip- 
tions. Music like Bach's Fantasia and Fugue, composed 
originally for the organ, cannot be ‘touched up’ for the 
piano without losing much, even by so masterly a hand 
as Liszt’s, and somehow we think Schubert and Chopin 
are best let alone to speak without Liszt’s aid. But 
nevertheless these transcriptions and the like do show, 
better than almost anything else, the marvellous excel- 
lence of Paderewski’s technique; in particular, the crystal 








gift alone. The bill for the week has been ‘In Honor at Horticaltaral Hall last Saturday, the preparations being 


those of young and amateur botanists. The committee on 
| Bound,’ ‘The Circus Rider’ and ‘The Rough Diamond.’| window gardening of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 


|The first-named is a delicate, dignified, touching little| ciety, of which Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott of Dedham is 
| play, too rarely seen among us, though easily among the pe peed a et Fry md the best herbariums, and the 
best of the brief plays of serious motif with which it is| pours of labor were aipceaiaten th eulletilen. prapean, 
|the custom of the Vokes Company to open their per-|and mounting the specimens and there wasj hardly a 
| formances. It tells the story of a lawyer—stately, keen, herbarium on exhibition that would not bave done credit 
|of commanding position, an M. P. and a Q. C.—who in to a professional botanist. 

idly amusing himself by drawing forth from an ingenuous At the next meeting of the Elm Hill Shakespeare 
jlad, his guest, the story of his outworn passion for a A> moxpaty, Jan. 8, Mr. C. E. Ridler of Boston will 
; § ’ J s s read a paper, ‘Shakespeare's Natural History Museum.’ 
{married woman, stumbles on the revelation that the 

| woman is his own deeply-loved wife. ‘In Honor Bound’ PRiny ea 
to stand betwixt her and her own weakness, Sir George D E S KS. 
shows himself a noble gentleman and tender husband, 4 

| and wins, theugh after many years, the nearer love that Offi Chairs. 

he had almost ceased to hope for. The episode is ex- fice Furniture. 
quisitely told, full of humanity, of high breeding, of dry, 
quiet humor. It was very beautifully played, Mr. 
Thorpe’s Sir George being a memorable picture of a fine 













type of English gentleman. The lighter comedies which NEW YORK SAL 
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FOR THE 
UTAH UNIVERSITY. 


Steinheim | 


A Gentleman in Ogden has donated 
six lots to the Utah University fund. 
These lots are twelve squares from 
the centre of the city, nicely situ- 


ated, and are worth $300 each. 
They lie between the centre of the 


city and the Utah University that 
is being built three squares be- 
yond. Each lot contains 3,667 
square feet. Ogden is a city of 25,- 
000 people. Its growth is steady, 
substantial and permanent. 


the terminus of over 4,000 miles of | looks? 


somebody has said—I cannot give the 
ef forthe quotation—that men are 
| vain. 

Propinquity oftenest decides attachments 
of every kind; if a city man had to spend a 
winter in a Cape Cod village with a homely 
but pleasant girl, he would be more likely to 
|find himself in 'ove with her by spring 
| than with the pretty and pleasant girl he 

left in Boston when he went to Cape Cod. 

Anugly girl has a firm grip, generally 
speaking: she is not sated with admiration, 
or confident when she gets it that it will be 
| perennial, so she does not let chance give 
her the slip, after the fashion of many 
| belles. When once married she has plenty 
| of grit, too, to protect her lawful property 
and to distance the pretty and unscrupulous 
flirts who try their wiles on him. 

It is questionable, after all, if a woman’s 
beauty or homeliness makes much differ- 


It is | ence to & man after he has been married to 


|her a year; does he even know how she 
He sees her inner nature, and the 


railroads, and is the railroad and | happiness of the cuuple is decided by the 


|effect of their 


commercial centre of a country 


inner natures upon each 


other. Many aman with a pretty wife has 


richer and more diversified in re- joer infatuated with the society of a» very 


sources than any other part of the 
West. All indications point to its| 
being a city of 100,000 people in| 
less than ten years. The under | 
signed believes that these lots will 
be worth at least $2,000 each in that | 
time. The lots surrounding these | 
lots are held at from. $300 to $400 


plain looking woman who possessed either 
intelligence or some power of adaptation 
he missed in his partner. 


Youth and Crime in Great Cities. 


A very large proportion of the criml- 
nal offences brought to the notice of the 
Courts, writes Recorder Smyth, of New 
York, in Scribner’s Magazine, consists of 
those committed by boys, or young men 
uuder the age of twenty-five years. In 


each, and this only for a short time. | many cases the crimes are the result of 


I am the financial agent of the | the iniuence of elder criminals, 


or are 
j}committed without a realization of the 
|grert wrongfulness of the act, Some- 


Utah University and have $40,000 to 
raise to assist in the completion and 
equipment of that institution, if 
possible by the first day of Septem- 
ber next. Anyone desiring to assist 
the Utah University, and at the same | 
time make a first class invesiment, | 
can address or callon me at Room | 
4, 36 Bromfield St., and! feel sure 
that the investment will return 
them a large profit. 
J. WESLEY HILL, 





Ugly Girls. 


Most ugly girls bave sometiing pretty 
about them, and the few who know that | 
they cannot claim even this limited en- 
dowment become pathetic to men of a/| 
generous mind, exciting pity, and we all 
know what pity is akin to under favora- 
ble conditions. I recalla maiden, writes 
Francis Albert Doughty in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, of this stamp who secured a 
handsome and devoted husband by her 
very hopelessness of winning his prefer- 
ence, by the tender humility of her worship 
of himself. Living inthe same house, the 
constant appeal to his chivalry became 
more powerful at last than allthe varied 
charms of other women he might have 
won. 

Ugly girls, however, generally carry | 
their consolation with them in a blessed 
unconsciousness of their want of good 
looks; have we not all seen them stand 
before a mirror noting the effect of a 
color or a new fashion, with an undis- 
guised expression of admiration on their 
faces?—very much like the ugly young 
man wio ties his cravat and smiles at his 
image in the glass with the comforting | 
mental comment, ‘‘Not handsome, but 
devilish fascinating!” 

The statement that ‘ugly girls are 
generally left to run to waste, as unap- 
propriatea blessings,” is not supported by 
evidence: who has not met wives as ugly 
as any old maid in his list of acquaint- 
ances? Itissafe to make the broad gener- 
alization that an ugly girl, all other 
things being equal, is likely to have fewer 
offers than a pretty girl, but quite as likely 
to receive the one offer which will make 
her a happy wife. It may be doubted 
whether a plurality of lovers is an un- 
mixed advantage to a girl; one good lover, 
the elect man, attracted to her by affinity 
in its highest sense, is forever enough. 

But all other things (save the gift of 
beauty) seldom are equal between the ugly 
and the pretty girl: by the natural law of 
compensation the ugly girl has either some 
inherent or some acquired quality that is 
lacking in the other, which asserts its 
charm as acquaintance progresses. Beauty 
only has the startin the race. 

The ugly girl often has superior tact and 
finesse. Being obliged to study human 
nature closely in order to get the most out 
of it, she learns so well how and when to 
speak delicate flattery that she ends by 
convincing the man who scarcely noticed 
her on the evening when they were intro- 
duced, that the lips which can utter such 


| times, 


| Penitentiary or the 


| finally discharged. 


icriminal law 


| honest 


however, the criminal instinct is 
strong in even immature youths. A boy 
of fifteen years of ago, who was brought 
before mea few yearsago, was convicted 
(of a high degree of robbery, and it 
appeared that in other cases he had been 
guilty of similar offences, but on account 
of his extreme youth had escaped punish- 
ment. He took part with older men in 
assaulting citizens on the street and tak- 
ing property from their persons. The 
managers of the House of Refuge, to 
which institution I committed the boy, 
refused to receive him, because of his 
previous crimes and the bad influence 
which he exerted upon other inmates. I 
was unwilling to send him either to the 
State Prison on 
account of his youth, and because I fel- 
certain that asscciation with older crimi- 
nals would only render him more hardent 
ed in his vicious career. He was detained 
in the city prison for many months and 
Other instances of the 
early depravity of members of the crimi- 
nal class have come to my attention. 

The fact that so many crimes are com- 
mitted by persons of immature years, 
however sad it may be, proves that, to 
some extent at least, the penalties of the 
are effective in preventing 
crime. Young men who have had their 
first experience in a reforming or penal 
institution either learn caution, and do not 
again expose themselves to conviction of 
serious offences, or become convinced that 
employment at some laborious 
occupation is, after all, more profitable 
than the criminal career, with its liability 
of detection and severe punishment. 
Some, of course, of the young offenders 
continue their lives of crime and become 
professional criminals. The number of 
professional criminals is, however, smaller 
than is ordinarily supposed. 


The Jews and Famine in Russia. 


The Israelites who are being robbed and 
driven across the border in Russia have 
probably as rich a sacred literature of 
denunciation and vengeance from which to 
derive assurance of the fate of their 
oppressors as anywhere exists. It is easy 
to imagine them, says a writer in Scrib- 
ners Magazine, brooding with gloomy 
satisfaction over the solemn passages in 
which the Hebrew poets, more than two 
thousand years ago, pictured the wrath 
that should overtake those who dealt ill 
with the chosen people of the Lord. ‘His 


ean esis hae a 


| bewitching things are really beautiful: for 


of the soil in Russia, from the largest 
landed proprietor tothe peasants of the 
smallest community, have for more than a 
generation been hopelessly in debt, and to 
an extent that has compelled them to 
mortgage, not merely their land, but the 
products of their lands for at least a year 
ahead. And it is to the Jew that they 
have been forced to apply forthe means 
to continue their occupation. With the 
first signs (in the winter of 1890-91) of 
the approaching general attack upon their 
race, the Jewish capitalists began not 
merely to limit their advances, but to take 
steps to collect their dues, and to put their 
property in such shape that it could be 
| hidden and transported when the hour of 
flight or of exile approached. 

Thus the area of tillage last year was 
distinctly diminished by the withdrawal 
of the means for securing seed and labor. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

Tennyson is preparing to publish a 
volume of new poems, which will, it is 
predicted, astonish his readers by its rich- 
ness and variety. These poems, mainly 
written in his eighty-second year, com- 
prise Hellenic legend, oriental tradition, 
humorous patois and stories of the wild 
brigand life of southern Europe. His new 
comedy of the wildwood has aroused the 
enthusiasm of Theodore Watts who says 
that over it ali hangs the magic of the 
fairyland of ‘The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ and ‘The Faithful Shepherdess.’ 


‘Vermont’ by Rowland E. Robinson, the 
next volume in the series, ‘American 
Commonwealths,’ is to be issued early in the 
new year by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The editor of that great British under- 
taking, ‘The New English Dictionary,’ 
makes an interesting announcement in the 
prefatory note to the last part published. 
It is to the effect that, the great number 
of bogus or ‘ghost’ words, originating in 
mistakes of many kinds and of many 
authors from the early days of English 
lexicography onwards, and _ uncritically 
copied from one compiler to another, has 
induced him and his coadjutors to prepare 
‘A List of Spurious Words found in 
Dictionaries,’ to be given at the end of the 
work, to which list such verba nihili are 
relegated from the text. 


‘The Weekly Bulletin of Newspaper and 
Periodical Literature,’ published in Boston 
by Benj. R. Tucker, which is the first 
index to the daily press ever issued, has 
just been enlarged from four to eight 
pages and will hereafter catalogue 650 
articles in each issue. 


Mr. W. O’Connor Morris has in prepar 
ation for Messrs. Putnams’ ‘Heroes of the 
Nations’ the volume on Napoleon. The 
publication of the ‘Sir Phillp Sidney’ in 
this series has been delayed for some 
weeks, asthe large advance orders from 
England made it necessary to double the 
size of the edition as first planned. The 
‘Sidney’ will be followed immediately by 
Warde Fowler’s ‘Julius Ceasar.’ 


Ambitious Author—*Naggus, I am 
obliged to you for not pulling my last story 
all to pieces.” 

Literary Editor—‘‘Not at all, Borus. I 
couldn’t get hold of the thread of it.” 
—[Chicago Tribune. 


EMBARRASSING. 


In misery most deep am I immersed: 

I’m saturated so with Shakespere’s wine, 

I really cannot tell—and hence am cursed— 
Which thoughts are gentle Will’s, and 
which are mine.—[ The Century. 

‘‘What did you get for your birthday?” 
‘A watch chain.” ‘Whereis it? Let’s see 
it.” ‘*Can’t. It’s with the watch.”—[Jewel- 
lers’ Circular. 





These are the days when the man with the 
shot-gun goes out hunting and gets back With a 
bad cold. Then Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is in 
order. 


Can Drunkenness Be Cured. 


This question, so often propounded, found 





a ready and truly satisfactory answer in a 
recent experience related to me by a news- 
paper acquaintance only a day or two ago. 


| The ease in pointis that of the wife of 


own iniquities shall take the wicked him-| a well-known business man of Boston, who 
self, and he shall be holden with the cords | for years past has been the victim of an 


of his sins,” was one of the ‘‘Proverbs of | ungovernable appetite for liquors. 


Solomon, the son of David, King of 


Twice 


| she has been an inmate of an asylum for 


Israel,” to which the starving refugees | dipsomaniacs, and was twice released on 


within ‘‘the Pale” doubtless spill attach 


| furlough, but each time her recovery was 
the childlike and invincible faith of their | but temporary. 


Three months ago, when 


strangely simple, and still more strangely onlya short time out of the Westborough 


subtile, race. 
In the case of Russia the wisdom, if not 


the inspiration, of Solomon has been jus-| 


tified with a swiftness that may well seem 
to the believers the evidence of the anger 
of the Lord. 

Over a very great portion of the grain- 
producing region of Russia the Jews, and 
they alone, have furnished the money for 
seed, for the culture, for the gathering 
and the moving of the crops. ‘The tillers 


asylum, her appetite returned stronger ap- 
| parently thanever. Every remedy, it seem- 
ed, had been tried without avail, when her 
| husband seeing in the Boston Herald a re- 
port of a marvellons cure of a similar case 
| hy the use of the Boston Drug suggested a 
| trial of the remedy as a last resort. The 
| result my friend assures me, proved most 
| guccessful, and the fact of the woman’s 
entire and absolute recovery is vouched for 
by herself,her husband, and all her frionds. 
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Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued } 


AMERICAN PIANO MUSIC COLLECTION 


The selected gems of Faust, Arditi, Spindler, etc. 216 
pages. 


Old Familiar Tunes with Figures. 


A rare book collection for private or public parties. 52 
pages. 


NE PLUS ULTRA PIANO COLLECTION, 


160 pages. 





Brilliant but easy pieces. 
WAR SONGS. 


Grand Army and Memorial Songs, with choruses, for 
males voices; the solos may be sung by any voice, 


AMERICAN BALLAD COLLECTION 


The music in this book bought separately, at retail 
would cost nearly $20. 216 pages. 


~ >.) on Pa) * . 

COLLEGE SONGS. 
The greatest compilation ever made, Over 200,000 cop- 

les already sold All the popular songs; over 100 in 


number, Latest Edition Revised to date. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES, 


Father Kemp’. collection; over 100 tunes, universally 
used in Old Yolks' Entertainments. 


AMERICAN DANCE MUSICCOLLECTION 


Modern, new and fresh music. 216 pages, 


Ne Plus Ultra Song & Chorus Collection 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


AMERICAN SONG AND CHORUS BOOK. 


68 of the best American songs, each with a ringing 
chorus. 216 pages. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS, 


100 characteristic slave songs; probably the best collec- 
tion of this class of songs, 30 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y« 


ENGRAVING | 


AND 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


New Year’s Gifts 


—IN— 
Precious Gems and Fine Jewelry. 


Masonic, Military and Society Medals 
and Badges for Presentation, 


HENRY GUILD & SONS, 


Washington Street, corner Winter Street, 
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WANTED Full particulars as to Condition, 
Prices paid, &c., given in 
O10 THE COIN REVIEW, 
By Mail, 10 Cents Silver. 
J. E. HOOPER, 
Ss No. 1 Province Court, 
agp Book with complete in- 
formation mailed FREE. 
THE 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM, 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 


A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 
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SUN SHADOWS. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


There never was success 60 nobly gained, 
Or victory so free from earthly dross, 

But, in the winning, someone had been pained 
And someone suffered loss. 


There never was 80 wisely planned a féte, 


Or festal throng with hearts on pleasure|ter of Waicott Balestier, 


bent, 
But some neglected one outside the gate 
Wept tears of discontent. 


There never was a bridal morning, fair 





the office of Chief Clerk of the Boston 
postoffice, was given a farewell dinner at 
Young’s by Postmaster Hart and the heads 
of the departments. Mr. W. H. Howland 
succeeds to the position of chief clerk. 
The cable announces the engagement of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. the well known An- 
glo-Indian author, to Miss Balestier, a sis- 
the American 
novelist, who died in Dresden a few weeks 
ago. The announcement came from Lon- 
don. Mr. Balestier and Mr. Kipling, it 
will be recalled, are the authors in collabo- 


ration of the novel, ‘‘Naulahka,” now 
With Hope’s biue skies and Love's unclouded 


sun 
For two fond hearts, that did not bring despair 
To some sad other one. 


—{Cosmopolitan. 


CITY CHAT, 


appearing in the Century. 


An Associated Charities has been organ- 
ized in Newton with Rev. W. A. Lamb as 
president and §S. R. Urbino as treasurer. 

Mrs. Asa French, whose recent death at 
South Braintree has been annouaced, was 
sister of Mrs. Dr. Dexter of Boston and 
was sixty-two years old. Her husband, 


Mr. and Mrs seweit E. Blodgett are Hon. Asa French, one son and three daugh- 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Fuller ters survive her. 


(parents of Mrs. Blodgett) on Newbury 


The event of the fashionable world in 


street while their residence on Lancaster | New York, this holiday season, is the re- 
Terrace, Corey Hill, Brookline, is being | ception given by Jay Gould on the entrance 
completed. Mr. and Mrs. Blodgett are to | Of his oldest daughter, Miss Helen Gould, 


be at home to friends on Thursdays, Feb- | \uto society. 


ruary 4 and 18. 


Miss Gould, who has just 
reached her 21st birthday, is a tall, slender 


Miss Louise Bayard’s marriage to Dr. girl, oh yh tg nalr, oo eek mg 
Frank Angell, at Wilmington, Del., was a |CO™Mplexion that is nearly periect. she 
very quiet one. Ex-Senator Fair, who has | Fecelved in a fine Paris-made gown of blue 
been a guest of Mr. Bavaré was present, and silver brocade, made with high corsage, 


and the Warrens from Boston. 
Coleman performed the ceremony. 


Bishop half sleeves and demi-train, and elabo- 


rately trimmed with guipure lace. The 


coiffure was very simply arranged, and in 
Miss Blanche Levy entertained the Queen | it was worn a single diamond ornament. 
of Clubs Whist Club at her residence, 37 


Greenwick park, on Christmas night. 


Mrs. Alvah Walker and Miss Blanche B. 
Walker are passing the holiday season at/ ribbon. 


Seville, Spain. 


Mrs. Walter Dabney gave a dinner in 
honor of ber sister, Miss Palfrey, on New 


Year's night. 


Miss Gould had in her gloved hand a 
bouquet of American beauty roses, from 
which hung two broad sashes of pink satin 
This bouquet was one of several 
hundred received by the debutante. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bigelow Williams, 
Miss Willlams and Miss McBurney are at 
the Hotel de la Grande Bretagne, Nice. 


Edgar 0. Achorn, the lawyer, received a | Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Lundell are also 


small package one day last week from | & Nice, at the Cosmopolitan. 
Sweden. the contents of which now occu- 
pies an honored position on the sideboard 
of his new house in Brookline. The pack- 
age contained a beautiful after-dinner coffee 
service which money could not buy. Mr. 
Achorn’s wife, Mme. Sophie Zela, the 
operatic star, Is now abroad, singing in 


She is a great 


grand opera at Stockholmn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher Loring and fam- 


for an indefinite time. 


for the Technology students Wednesday 


_ORED NY COAERON WRATH. 


Mr. H. F. Hill, on his retirement from One of the most picturesque weddings of 


afternoon, last week, in the Margaret | 
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last week was that of Miss Rose Louis 
with Mr. Michael G. Arndt of Stockton, 
Cal., at Cotillion Hall. The ushers were 
Messrs. Leo and Harry Louis and Dr. 
Isaac Louls, brothers of the bride; 
Messrs. Jacob C. Morse, William Stein- 
ert, Henry Nurenburg, Theodore Rosen- 
stein and Joseph Moses. The bride wore 
an exquisite gown of white muscovite 
silk, en traine, with flounees of duchesse 
lace and garniture of ostrich feathers, and 
her mother, Mrs. Nathan Bernstein, Mrs. 


Edward Steinert, Mrs. Henry Rosenbaum, | 


Mrs. Hirshberg and Mrs. Jacob Hecht 
were superbly arrayed. 


Mrs. Thomas Wheelock of 286 Common- | 


wealth avenue, gave a charming party 
Wednesday evening for her daughter. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheelock have been abroad for 


years, and are now permanently settled in 
Boston. 


The engagement of Miss Adaline E. Tap- 
ley to Mr. C. H. Stephenson, both of 
Lyno, was announced Christmas eve. 


Mr. W. H. Sherman of North avenue, 
Cambridge, will remove after New Year's 


to his residence on Commonwealth ave- 
nue. 


Mr. Robert A. Stranahan, proprietor of 
the Tremont House, Boston, will have 
charge of the palatial hotel which a num- 
ber of Chicago business men are to erect 
to accommodate visitors to the World’s 
Fair. The hotel will be situated on the 
lake front, willcontain 450 sleeping rooms 
and will provide ample accommodations 
for 600 guests. The hotel will be ready by 
March 1, 1893. Mr. Stranahan was asked 
if he would give up the Tremont House to 
undertake the management of the Chicago 
hotel. ‘“‘Oh, no,” he said; ‘‘I shall con- 
tinue my connection with the Tremont, 


and return to the Hub after the close of 
the fair.” 


| Harry McGlenen was on hand at the 


| Boston Theatre Monday night to welcome 
all his friends. For the past two weeks 


ee has been battling with lung fever. 


| Mrs. H. 8S. Grew will give a large ball at 


ily of Brookline are to goto Burope shortly Pierce Hall next Tuesday evening. 


c | The engagement of Gertrude E. Sack- 
Mrs. Francie A. Walker and Mrs. R. H. | sides to Thomas C. Silas, both of Cam- 
Richards gave the first of a series of teas | bridge, is announced. 


Dr. W. H. Rassell is now convalescent, 


Cheney reading room, in the new building jend will shortly proceed, with Mrs. Rus- 
favorite with the royal family, and this | The young women students of the Institute | sell. to Egypt for a stay of several months, 
service was a present to her from King 


Oscar. The associations connected with it 
When Oscar's 


enhance its real value. 


assisted in receiving. 
Mrs. F. W. Palfrey’s coming-out ball for 


. her daughter on the night of Jan. 13, at 
favorite daughter, Eugenia, was married, 
this coffee set was among the presents a Soe Se Seneee Sino ik Se One, of Shp 
which he showered upon her. Itis of the 8 : 


finest china, and the decorations are most| Mr. and Mrs. William H. Ames have 
dainty and elaborate, in green and gold. | feturned from their wedding journey, and 
Each piece has the name of the princess in |#r¢ settled tn their new home at North 


letters of gold upon the side. 


The engagement of Mr. B. F. Hallet of 
this city to Miss Maud Palmer is announced. | Cambridge, announces her engagement to 
The gentleman is a son of the late Mr. B. F. 
Hallet,of the firm of Hallet, Davis & Co., and 
is well known in business and social circles. 
Miss Palmer is a daughter of Mr. Lowell 


M. Palmer of Huntington Avenue. 


Hon. Leopold Morse writes from Cairo, 


Easton for the winter. 
Miss Sadie 2. Pickard of Summer street, 


Mr. Harry R. Estey. 


making Cairo their headquarters. 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Mary Kent of Syracuse, N. Y., to Mr. 
Lawrence A. Mooar of this city. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. H. McKay held a largely 
attended reception at their home on the 
corner of Coolige and Winchester streets, 
Brookline, Tuesday evening. 


The coming of age of Mr. Moses M. 
Morse was celebrated at the home of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Morse, on 
Greenwich Park, Tuesday evening. Mr. 





Among the social amusements of the new 
year isa series of dinners, with dances to 
follow at Pierce Hall, by a set of fourteen 
ladies who are each to each to entertain 
ten guests, commencing Jan. 14, among 





Egypt, that his health is improving, and whom are Mrs. Frank Skinner, Mrs. 
po pein that he may be able to oe oon Charles Fairchild, Mrs. Arthor Amory, 


to America early next spring. 


Mrs. R. E. Robbins, Mrs. Henry S. Grew, 


Mrs. Alexander Cochrane, Mrs. Burnham 
Among those present at the first of the : , 
winter entertainments of the Country Club, Mrs. Arthur Hunnewell, Mrs. 8S. D. Warren. 


at its Brookline Club House, Monday even- 


Mr. Francis C. Lowell and party spent 


ing, were Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Sears, Mr. the New Year at the Lodge Franconia. 


Brice Allen, Mr. F. B. 


Zerrahn, Mr. 
William Stackpole, Mr. Arcourt Amory, 


Mr. W. D. Howells and family are pleas- 
antly settled In their new home in East 


Mr. H. G. Pickering, Mr. Herbert Austin, | 17th street, New York. 


Mr. L. H. Hooper, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Iasig!, Mr. C. F. Sprague, Mr. Guy Norman, 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Brimmer have been 


siting their niece, M , Chapman, 
Mr. 8. H. Nickerson, Mr. F. H. Prince, Mr.||. nee’ York et en Chee 
G. H. Norman, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 


Weld, Mr. J. T. Lindsee, Mr. Charles 
Davis, Jr., Mr. George F. Dexter, Col. Leaf portrait of Mra. 5. 
Frank Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Burn-|* at tages lovely children. 
ham, Mr. J. H. Bradford, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 


W. A. Burnham, and Mr. Horton. 


Mr. Chase, the New York artist, is to 
I. Amory 


Mrs. Henry S. Grew's dance for her 
daughter is Tuesday night, Jan. 5, at Pierce 


Mrs. John L. Bremer of 49 Beacon street Hall. Mise Austin’s dance for her niece, 
gave a reception for Miss Ethel Farns- Ales Rice, ls at Fierce Hall, Wednesday, 


worth on Tuesday. 


The announcement of the engagement of 


Jan. 6. 
Among the society events of next week, 


Alice Theo Ruggles to H. H. Kitson hae | M's: Blake gives a dance on the night of 
occasioned much pleasant comment in art Jan. 12. Mrs. Palfrey gives a ball on the 


circles. 


following night, and Jan. 14 is the first of 


: h . 
Mr. H. M. Jernigan is to build an elegant ee 


residence at 375 Commonwealth avenue. 


Mr. George E. Whitney, the well known 
organist and composer, with Mrs. Whit- 


gotton up by Dr. Walter Channing and 
others. Jan. 15 a leap-year party is ar- 
ranged to take place at Eliot Hall, Jamaica 
Plain, and Jan. 16 is the second assembly 


ney, bas been spending the holiday week in | at Brattle Hall, Cambridge. 


New York. 


Recent advice from Buenos Ayres report 


The engagement is announced of Mr. L. 


and Mrs. Morse received the guests as- 
sisted by Messrs. Jacob C. Morse, Maurice 
Fishel. Edward 8S. Goulston, Jr., and 
Julius C. Morse. Mrs. Morse wore black 
lace, and carried a great bunch of red and 
white pinks, with violets. 


The marriageof Miss Rachel Sherman, 
daughter of the late Gen. Sherman, to Dr. 
Paul Thorodike of Boston, took place on 
Wednesday at the residence of Senator 
Sherman at Washington. The groomsmen 
were Mr. Alan Johnstone of the British 
Legation, Mr. Ward Thorn, Mr. William 
Thorndike, the groom’s brother, Dr. Au- 
gustus Thorndike, his cousin, and Mr. 
Tecumseh Sherman, the bride’s brother. 
Beside the bride was her little niece, Miss 
Elizabeth Thackara, who was in white 
crépe and carried a basket of daisies, a 
|flower she selected herself. The bride 
was escorted by her uncle, Senator Sher- 
man, and the marriage was performed, 
according to the rites of the Roman Cath- 
olic charch, by the Rev. Thomas Sher- 
man, the oldest son of the General. In 
appearance the bride is of medium height 
and has a slight but graceful figure. Her 
hair, which she wears coiled simply, is of 
bright auburn shade. She wore acostume 
of white peau de soie, a heavy whité satin 
with a tiny figure in it. It was made high- 
necked and long-sleeved and was richly 








side of the bodice and skirt was a garland 
of orange blossoms. Her veil, deftly ar- 
ranged over her auburn hair, was of fine 
Duchess point lace. She wore no jewelry, 
The bouquet she carried in the old-time 
| silver holder, carried by her mother at her 





FACIAL MASSAGE 


the youthful contour to the 

face and brings the color to the cheeks, 

in conjunction with the medicated va- 

| por douche, etc. Removes biack heads 
| and all discolorations of the skin. 
SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR WRINKLES. 
<>. EIN EB will positively develop 
the figure. 


MISS ROBARTS 


FIRST introduced Facial Massage to 
the Ladies of Boston, after visiting 
} Paris to perfect herself in this art. Miss 
| ROBARTs postively guarantees to 
cure agnail (hangnall)and permanent. 
ly improve the shape of the nails. 


| 
‘BOSTON TOILET PARLORS, 


Hotel Pelham, cor. Tremont and Boy!i- 
stom Sts. Formerly Knickerbocker Bld’g. 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 
Or HYGIENIC FLESU CULTURE. 
The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 


oils and liqauids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


skin. 
MRS. GREAVES, 
The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 


> SAND CARD 


A Superior Toilet Article. } 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Camsing the Face and Hanis, after its 
application, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresh 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Druggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & Cu., CAK- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, :i< 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
P, 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


For RUBBER BOOTS these 

so ks give Warmth to the feet 
and absorb 4 erspiration. 
Fe Sou and 
CHAMBE 

wear, tor cold 
Geet, and for the 
sick room, and 












hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 
fabric, lined 
with thick, 
warm fleece 





e Post-paid % cts. Mention Sire. 
Johan H. Parker, 104 Bedford Street, Boston, 


MRS. F. E. SEAVEY, 
FINE DRESSMAKING, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Cor. Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 


FURS! 


If you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 
season, it will be to your advantage to call on 
H. CRINE, The Faurrier,who has the largest line of 








best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 


Fars redyed, repaired and made over in latest 
| and most desirable styles, in best possible manner 
at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 
15 and 17 AVON STREET. 


Ee 
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And all kinds of Fur Garments 
|made and repaired in the latest 


j 


trimmed with Duchess lace. Down one| Styles. 


| M. A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31. 


| 





5 
E. Demelman of this city and Miss Rebec- | Marriage, was of white violets. All of the) Van Camp S alsup 
the serious illness of Charles 8. Bowers, |ca, daughter of Mr. A. Weill of the At-|™men of the bridal party had boutonn éres 
of the firm of C. S. Bowers & Co., a Bos- 


ton man, who has made his home in the 


South American republic for many years. 


Mr. George R. Brine, who has been the 
manager of the Commonwealth Clothing 
House since its opening, goes to New 
York to look after the interests of the 


lantic coast line, formerly of Wilmington, 
N. C., and now of Philadelphia. 


Boston society experiences a loss by the 
death in Paris of Mrs. Horatio Greenough 
and of Mrs. John T. Morse, at her resi- 
dence on Beacon street. Mrs. Morse’s two 
sons are Mr. E. Rollins Morse and Mr. 


McLeod Car Heating Company, of which | John T. Morse, Jr. 


he is President. 


Mrs. Daniel C. Lee will hold the first of 
her series of January receptions on 
Wednesday, the 6th, at her new home on 


Elliot street, Jamaica Plain. 


Mr. E. Frank Bowditch, one of Fram- 
ingham’s prominent citizens and corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
is seriously ill with the grip. 








|of the same flower. Mrs. Sherman wore 
jan elegant gown, a gray brocade; Miss 
Mary Sherman was in white silk muslin 
and carried pink flowers. Miss Lizzie 
Sherman wore a white silk, and Mrs. 
Thackara a white gown of white crépe. 
Among the guests present from Boston 
were Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop Yhorndike, 
the groom’s uncle and aunt; Miss Thorn- 
dike, Mr. Charles Thorndike, Mrs. Abbot 
: Thorndike and Mr. and Mrs. Perkins. 


Look out for clever imitations of Salvation Oil. 
Its unprecedented 
feits. 





success provokes counter- | 


Is PURE 


MADE FROM RIPE TOMATOES AND 
DELICIOUS IN FLAVOR. 


It will surely please you. Procure it 
| from your grocer. 


A. A. WAYNE & CO., 


New England Agents, 


i 16 & 17 INDIA ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Greatest Building in the World. 





An astonishing feature of the Columbian 
Exposition, writes Julian Ralphin Har- 
per’s, will be one of the palaces grouped 
in the heart of the fair grounds. It is the 
Manufactures Building, designed by Mr. 
George Post of New York. It will bear 
the same relation to this axposition as the 
Eiffel Tower did to that of Paris in 1889; 
and, indeed, its possible use as a vantage- 
point from which to see the fair grounds 
has terminated in the negative the dis- 
cussion for and against the constraction 
in Chicago of a rival to the great tower 
of Paris. This greatestof all the exposi- 
tion buildings, and of the buildings of the 
world, will present to Lake Michigan a 
facade of such alength as to suggest the 
wall of acity, yet it is so admirably de- 
signed, so light and gracefal in its effect 


upon the vision, that its true extent can | 
only be comprehended when its dimensions | 


are expressed in figures and by compar- 
isons. [tis one-thirdof a mile long, and 
to compass it round about is to walk a 
mile. The roof of it is 1688 by 788 feet, 
and the span of the dome, the largest 
ever attempted, is 388 feet. The roof is 
230 feet from the ground, and the building 
bas 40 acres of ground-floor. Two of the 
vast machinery halls of the Paris Exposi- 
tion coula be wheeled through it, and the 
auditorium, the building of which Chi- 
cago is most proud, could be pushed under 
this great roof, tower and all. 


The Question In Drinking. 


The great question in buying any kind of 
liquor to drink is that of its purity. Of 
course connoisseurs can generally tell by 
the taste; but there are a great many people, 
even those who have been accustomed to 


Union So, Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connectin 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

he restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seeonds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprictors. 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 
European plan. Restaurant at moder- 
ate prices. Rooms, $1.00 per day and 
upwards. 

gage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
New Whittier Blevator Packages taken 

eare of free of charge. 


S. L. HASEY. 


~ 





Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, N. Y. 


TWO MINUTES FROM DEPOT. 
Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per day. Newly Furnished. 


G. A. Ross, Proprietor. 
D. G. Ross, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga, 
N. B.—A new departure iu rates for fractional 
partof day. No more argument. Viz., $2.00 per 
day rate, $1.00 for 3¢ day, $1.50 for \% day. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GEO. H,. PROUTY, Propr. 


drink for many years, who are not sufficient- | 


ly expert to tell by the unaided taste 
whether what they are drinking is pure or 
not; for the science of adulteration, in 
liquors as in eyerything else, has been 
carried to a great degree of perfection. It 
is the only safe plan, therefore, to purchase 
liquors only from reliable people, whose 
standing in the business community is 
sufficient guarantee of the truth of their 
statements. 
for instance, of Dixon Bros., of 41 and 42 
Commercial Wharf. Any statement made 


by this firm regarding their goods may be | 


implicity relied upon; aad nothing is sold 
by them that is not strictly pure and first 
class. One of the most popular articles 
that they offer is the E. W. D. Whiskey. 
It is guaranteed strictly pure and five years 


old; and it is sold at the low price of $3 | 


per gallon. This is an exceptional article 
ata singularly moderate price. 


It is all very well, through the sugamer 
months, to wear a light, 
slouch hat ora bat of straw; 
winter, when one dons his long gray ulster 
or puts on a heavy black overcoat, the 
most appropriate covering for the head is a 
handsome silk hat, Nothing so completes 
aman’s wardrobe and adds tothe air of 
dignity that he naturally assumes upon the 
advent of cold weather. To have a silk 
hat look well, it should fit perfectly, and 


this means it should be made to order. A | 


silk hat can be obtained, made to order, at 
Crocker Bros’ store, 35 Province St., 
cheaper than elsewhere. 


Mr. Citimann—I should think a country 
house with its exposed walls would be 
rather uncomfortable in winter. Mr. 
Suburb—Y-e-s; but no one need be cold in 
a country house. ‘‘Howdo you manage?” 
“Oh, we keep ourselves warm carrying 
coal and poking fires, you know.”—[ Puck. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 





QUITE DIFFERENT. 


Lord Snobleigh—In England, now, at 
dinner they tip the chairs according to a 
man’s order. 

William Ann—In this country you tip the 
waiter or you 
{Smith, Gray & Co’s Monthly. 





MPrunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Poss- 
tively Cured by adminuisteriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 


& glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge of the patient. It is absolutely harmless 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a periect cure has followed. It never Falls, 
The system x... 4 eo vey = with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the li 

exist. Cures guasentend. P ee 

48 page book of particulars free. Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC co., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


There is the well known firm | 


comfortable | 
but in the ' 


Winslow’s 
Steaks, Chops, HBRoasts, etc., 
Cooked to Order. 
& hosel ; 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
| Service. 


Centrally Located, te Business, 
| Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
4lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Places of 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and §2 per day. 


| 
| European plan. 
| 





HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


| JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


‘Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant, 


| J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 








| 


| ALE AND LACER. 


| 
| JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 
— - — — EE —— 


F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S” 


1 and 3 Spring Lane. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 


The freshest and best fish that can 
be bought is served on our table. 





| EVANS'S 





—- ANI 
| BAKERY, 


95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 
BOSTON. 


WM. H. JACKSON, 
‘TATLOR, 


18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. 


Clothes Cleansed, Dyed and Repaired in the 
best manner, also - Cutting, 
Removed from Garments. 


Opp. Lowell Depot, 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Spring Lane Cafe, 


Dining Room, Provision Store 


never get your order.— | 


Making. Shine | 
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TO INVESTORS. 


THE CYLINDRICAL, STHRL CAR 


The undersigned having recently brought the car and the enterprise to a condition in which it can 
be considered by ye oe cma! and others asa SAFE and RELIABLE UNDERTAKING in which to 
invest money, now desires to SECURE CAPITAL for the manufacture of these cars. 

The car is now stationed on the Summer street extension side of the N. Y. & N. E. Depot, and 
during its service of a year has received the unqualified praise and approval of the public and. ralil- 
road officials wherever it has been exhibited. Its advantages over the present wooden cars are 
acknowledged by every one as regards cost of construction and repairs, easy riding, and safety to 
passengers, four things of the oy ageing to the railroad and the people. A liberal gift of land 
has already been made on which to establish works, accompanied by a large cash subscription. 

Discussions In railroad clubs and conventions show that the time has arrived when steel cars must 
replace wooden cars, as the steel ship has supplanted the wooden one. Parties desirous of investing 
in an enterprise which has every thing in its favor by which the business will be prosperous from the 
and most lucrative in its future results, can obtain further information and passes to examine 
the car of 


CHARLES M. SMITH, Patentee. 


No. 1 Beacon St., Room 95, Boston, Mass. 


A. LUDLAM, 


Importer and Dealer in All Kinds 
OF 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


Fine Young Parrots, 


$5.00 each. 
YOUNG. MALE CANARIES, $2.25 EACH. BRASS CAGES FROM 85c. AT THE 


ELIOT ST. BIRD STORE, 119 ELIOT STREET, BOSTON. 


es 0. N. CHASE, 


191 


West Newton Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
% Doors from Columbus Ave. 








Orders taken and goods deliv- 
ered to any part of the city free 
of charge. 





1. Tipof Sirloin. 2. Middleof 
Sirloin. 8. First Cut of Sirloin. 
4. Back of Rump. 5. Middle o 
Rump. 6. Faceof Rump. 7. 
Altch Bone. 8. Lower Part of 
Round. 83. Topof Round. 9. 

= Vein. 10. Poorer Part of Round. 

, 11. Poorer Part of Vein. 12. 

re \ Shin. 13. Boneless Flank. 14. 

| \/ Thick Flank with Bones. 15. 

First Cut of Ribs. c. Chuck 

Ribs. d. Neck. 16. Rattle Rand. 

! 1 > | 17. Second Cut of Rattle Rand. 

| z 18. Brisket (a. the navel end; b. 

| 13 hi) ! the butt end.) 19. Fore Shin. 

| Tenderloin. Liver. Tripe,plain. 

HIND PART OF BEEF. The figures in the hind quarter ccrrespond Tripe, honey-comb. Heart. 
| to the same section of the whole ox Suet. Ox Tail. 


| 4 . ies 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


THE GREAT,.CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$100 reward, it not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
crds, curbs, splint, shoe boils when first started, and callous of all kinds. 
Never fails to relieve spavins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE'S FAMILY 
ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera anes, Smee. ——? bottie free to 

y > s. Send for circular. 
any address, with three two cent stamp Bristol. Conn., Feb. 19, 1891. 

Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Esq., Dear Sir:—I have used your Elixir in my barn for 
}ayear, The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took it off cleanas a 
| whistle, and did not take off the hair. I have been using it on my hors e on 
| the hip for a sprain, and it hus to all appearances cure him. He has been 
| lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw  m you said 
| it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as direct d,and the 
| trouble has gone. I drové him yesterday and to-day, and he does not show 
| any lameness. Itis the most wonderful liniment [ ever saw. You can re- 
| fer any party to me and [ will answer any inquirers that come. It was in 
! our local apers about the horse being cured, and a great many have been 
| to me to know where they can getit. I = at my barn they will always find 

ci . ours truly, 

p? OAR ¥ H. BESSIONS, Jx., Lock Box, 508. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac Street, Boston. 


GEO. WALKER, 
Wine Store. 


We make a specialty of keeping in 
stock a choice assortment of Bottled 
Goods for Family Trade. 











‘A first-class article at aright price.’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE ~— 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 

A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. ‘ 

Put up in cans for first-class Family tra:ie, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 36 cents, also in 6 and 12}¢ lb. cane for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 





121 BROADWAY, SO, BOSTON, 


EW. DL WiSkty 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
5 gallon. Orders by mail or express 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 aud 42 Commercial Wharf, 





Private School of Short 


AND TYPEWRITING. 


Namber of pupils limited to 15. Thorough and careful 
instruction by an experienced teacher with highest 
references, 8 Akron Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Hand 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





SIMPSON SPRING | 


CWhite [Label) 


GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 
he Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND 


MUSIC, 


Stage Whiepers Say: 


That those who fall to see Bernhardt 
will seek The Lost Paradise as a highly 
appropriate resort. 

That we all had a delightful sense of 
retrospective impropriety in seeing Car- 
mencita. 

That the stage-management really did 
seem on the Road to Ruin Monday night. 

That one can’t pass the Tremont Theatre 
for the rest of the season without fervent- 
ly reiterating that ‘is ‘eart is true to Poll! 

That the Hollis Street bill-boards change 
of title from ‘A Modern Match’ to‘A 
Knotty Affair’ is merely employing a syn- 
onym. 

That Paderewski and Rosina are twins in 
point of culture. 

That the patrons of the Globe 
next week, will Sinbad in spite 
Year’s resolutions. 

That if precedent holds good, Bern- 
hardt will not only give us weighty per- 
formances but very wait-y intervals be- 
tween the acts. 

That Miss Segliman is on the way toward 
giving us a great Lady Macbeth, some 
day. 

That lovers of good acting will here- 
after be In Honor Bound to see all Mr. 
Courtenay Thorpe’s impersonations. 

That one may look for exciting moments 
with Woman Against Woman at the Grand 
Opera House, next week. 

That a bright actress writes to a friend, 
apropos of the dressing-rooms ofa _ Pitts- 
burgh theatre; ‘‘They really seem planned 
for human beings, with intelligence and 
souls and things. I wept for jo>y all the 
time I was making up.” 

That the Christmas Mirror 
brightness far into the New Year. 

That the public who loyally admire her 
will make Miss Clarke’s benefit, to-night, 
an old-fashioned Museum holiday. 

That everybody wishes a Happy New 
Year to Aunt Abby and Otis, to Taggs and 
Tim. 

That if we don’t all have nervous pros- 
tration before the week is over, it won't be 

ernhardt’s fault. 


Theatre. 
of New 


reflects 


Amnouncement and Chat. 


Sar h Bernhardt needs no other herald- 
ing th nthe announcement of her coming. 
Her rc portory, to be given at the Tremont 
Theatre next week, is no less than a mag- 
nificent one; in detail, as follows: Monday, 
‘Theodora :’ Tuesday, ‘La Tosca:’ Wednes- 
day, ‘Cleopatra ;’ Thursday, ‘La Dame de 
Challant ;’ Friday, ‘Leah ;* Saturday matinée, 
‘Jeanne d’ Arc;’ Saturday night, ‘Pauline 
Blanchard.’ 


‘Masks and Faces,’ with Miss Annie 
Clarke in her famous and brilliant im- 


personation of Peg Woffington, will be the | 


attraction at the 
week. 


‘The Lost Paradise,’ adapted from the 
German of Fulda, and said to be remark- 
ably strong alike in character-drawing and 
in stirring situations, opens its e 


Boston Museum, next) 


ment at the Columbia Theatre on Monday | 


evening. 


Primrose and West’s Minstrels, ever- 
welcome makers of mirth, return to the 
Boston Theatre fora brief stay, on Mon- 
day next. 


‘A Knotty Affair’—not a naughty one, 
let us trust !—with John C. Rice in a lead- 
ing role, is announced at the Hollis St. 
Theatre, next week. 


‘The County Fair’ begins a New Year as 
happy as ‘fame, fortune, troops of friends’ 
can make it, at the Park Theatre. 
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‘Sinbad,’ a merry ‘Viiew: comes to 
the Globe Theatre, on Monday. 


‘Woman Against Woman,’ an exciting 
melodrama, will be next week’s attraction 
at the Grand Opera House. 


At the Symphony concert to-night the 
first movement of Mozart’s concerto for 
violin and viola, postponed from Decem- 
ber 19, will be played by Mr. Loeffler and 
Mr. Kneisel, and the programme inciudes, 
besides Goldmark’s overture, ‘Prometheus 
Bound,’ an entr’acte from Schubert's 
‘Rosamtinde’ and Brahms’s second sym- 
phony. 


The third concert of the Kneisel Quar- 
tette, deferred from last Monday, will be 
given on January 4, at Union Hall. 
Quartettes by Beethoven (in B-flat, op 130) 
and Dittersdorf will be played, and Svend- 
sen’s octette for strings. 


The first ‘Young People’s’ concert for 
the present season will be giveu by the 
Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 6. Miss 


Aus der Ohe and Miss Maud Powell, the 
violinist, are to assist. 
A miscellaneous concert of ‘gems of 


oratorio and song,’ under the management 
of Col. Henry Mapleson, is to be given at 
Music Hall next Thursday afternoon, 
January 7 The programme announced 
includes a great variety of selections, 
particularly from Handel's oratorios. Mr. 
Zerrahn will conduct, and among the 
singers engaged are Mme. Tavary, who 
won such success here with the Hauck 
opera company, Mile. Marie Decca, Mrs. 
Julie Wyman, Mr. Myron W. Whitney and 
Sig. Campanari. Bre 

It is said that Paderewski will come 
back to Boston in February for at least 
three more recitals. 


When Mr. Abbey brings his opera com- 
pany here in March, he proposes to make 
over Mechanics Hall into a comfortable 
opera house, with an inclined floor and 
other fittings ofa regular theatre. But 
there’s many a slip 





The nearness of the engagement of Nat. 
C. Goodwin at the Tremont, will suggest 
to his admirers here, albeit he comes after 
election, still ‘The Nominee’ is in condi- 
tion for presentation. Mr. Goodwin has 
several new plays and especially some very 
charming ‘curtain raisers.’ There have 
been requests already made for ‘The Gold 
Mine,’ as well as ‘The Nominee.’ 


Rosina Vokes at the conclusion of her 
engagement at the Tremont goes to Provi- 
dence R. I., and thence to Philadelphia. 


‘The Bostonians’ will soon take posses- 
sion of the Tremont stage and one of 
their chief productions will be DeKoven's 
‘Robin Hood’ superbly set and appointed. 


‘A Knotty Affair,’ to be produced at the 
Hollis St. Theatre next week, deals with 
the adventures of a country editor and 
shows the complications into which men 
fall who recklessly change their names. 
The first act occurs in the sanctum of the 
Boomville Vindicator; the second in the 
Sunset flats, New York; the third act a 
Kirmess. In the second and third acts 
some excellent specialties are introduced in 
auatural manner. Chief among them may 
be mentioned Mr. Rice’s inimitable danc- 
ing in the ‘Music Lesson,” the singing of 
Miss Ada Jones, the song and dance ‘Love, 
I will be True!’ the burlesygue scene 
from ‘Anthony and Cleopatra’ by Ross and 
Fenton, and the dancing of little Bessie 
Clayton. 


Occasionally either Cold Molasses or his 
jockey may be hard pressed in the exciting 
race scene of the ‘County Fair," but they 
always get there, and it is evident that all 
New England will get there—that is, to see 
the ‘Connty Fair’ before the Park Theatre 
closes its doors next summer. 


Everywhere that Robert Downing and 
Eugenie Blair have appeared since the re- 
| sumption of their starring tour there have 
been most enthusiastic audiences. Mr. 
Downing’s health is not in as dangerous 











condition as has been reported, 


}acting is more effective than ever. Feb. 1 


|is the date at which he isto appear at the 
} 


| Grand Opera House. 


Probably the most remarkable and great- 
est of ali Bernharit’s creations will 
| given in Boston the first time of any place 
jin the world. It is that of ‘Leah, the 
Forsaken’ (Dr. Mosenthal’s ‘Deborah’) 
| which is set down for first production on 
jany stage at the Tremont, Friday, Jan. 8 


o. 


The company cast fur the Boston pro- 
duction of the ‘Lost Paradise’ at the 
Columbia Theatre includes Carrie) Turner 
of ‘Niobe’ fame, Mme. Ponisi, W. H. 
Crompton, J. E. Kellard, Mary Hampton, 
Walter Perkins, Maude White, Harry 
Miils, Elaine Ellison, Howard Hansel, Miss 
Willington and others. The scenic sets 
will be exact reproductions of the original 
in New York, at the Twenty-third Street 
Theatre, where the play has entered its 
second month. 


That noted spectacular production, 
‘Around the World in 80 Days’ will be 


and his! 


be ~ 


the Howard Atheneum attraction bill for 
the coming week. It will be given by W. 


J. Flemming’s admirable company, backed | ~ 
large 


by an elaborate scenic mounting. 
ballet, and superb costuming, W.J. Flem- 
ming will play his old rdle of Phileas 
Fogg. 


Home Real Estate the Best Investment. 





It always has been conceded that the 


best and safest investment is one in real | 


estate near home. Never was this trath 
so deeply appreciated as at the present 


time among the people of Boston, so many | 


of whom have large sums of money in 
Western and Southern 
since collapsed, or have thrown away so | 


many thousands of dollars upon the wild- 


,cat lottery endowment orders which have 
| now all gone to pieces. 


The recent expe- 
rience of people in Boston, in remote or 
strange investments, have turned their 
thoughts once more to that fundamental 
principle of investment, that real estate 
near at home is the best. People who were 
wise enough two or three years ago to put 
their money in building lots around Bos- 
ton, in Brookline, Roxbury and other sub- 
urbs, have seen their muney in some cases 
double in this space of time. Another op- 
portunity of a perfectly safe and most in- 
viting character is now offered these con- 
servative investors. The large Dudley 
estate, a tract of twenty acres, in West 
Roxbury, lying within six miles of the 
State House, easily reached by railroad 
and cars, with excellent service and low 
fares, in the healthiest and most beautiful 
of surroundings, and with mauy advan- 
tages which the briefest visit will prove, 
has just been parcelled off into building 
lots and is being offered or the most ad- 
vantageous terms by Mr. Clifford Devens 
of 54 Devonshire St., Room 18. 


Collars and Cuffs. 


Speaking of collara and cuffs invariably 
reminds one of Earle & Wilson, for they 
are the manufacturers of the finest line 
in these articles. There are few men but 
who have learned, by the purchase of 
some inferior make, that E & W. are the 
cheapest in the end, the most comfortable 
to wear, the finest in appearance and 
always the prevailing style. Endorsed,and 
sold by L. E. Fletcher & Co., 158 Boylston 
street, Boston. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
use| by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
— cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Marrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughoutfihe work!. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup.” 





Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption-— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver-oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 


Scorr & Bown, Chemie, 132 South sth Avenue, 
MS a Scotr’s Em 
our eeps s lsion of cod-! 
oul —all dewggists everywhere do. §:. 


ver 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Brarch, visten St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
TRADE MARE. 


CONSUMPTION. |- 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P. O. address, 
T. A. Slecum, M. C., 183 Peari St., N. Y¥. 


— A. 





EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


POR A 


WHEELER & WILSON NeW No. 9 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


booms that have | 





——— 
COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....<+-+++++ Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


MONDAY, 





JANUARY 4. 


CHARLES FROHMAN’S BOSTON STOCK 


COMPANY 


THE LOST PARADISE 


By Henry C. DEMILLE. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
Performance at 8 o'clock. Carriages at 10:30 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE 2. ccccccccccccccccsssccces Manage 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Be. Be. OE. FBGBe ccc ccocevcccccccenceceses Manager. 
“GLORIOUS OLD COMEDI —” 
CORDIALLY WELCOMED! Last We 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Even! ngs at 8 
day Afternoon at 2 


MASKS AND FACES. 


Thursday and Friday Eve'gs. also Saturday Aftern 
POSITIVELY LAST TIMES! 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Wwe 


SATURDAY EVENING—First time in several 
years, *CASTE,” wita a most attractive cast. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....- Proprietor and Manager. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 4 
American Extravaganza Company 


David Henderson 


Manager, in 


SIN BA D 


SEE Don’t miss the 
r Bottom of the Sea 
SIN BAD Cannibal Island 
IF Bogie Man 
you Frozen Valley of Diamonds 
‘i Ivory Palace 
WANT Procession of Nations 
FUN Allegorical Transformation. 
Evenings at 7.45-— Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 
LI STREET 
H L THEATRE. 
[Isaac B. RICH......--+-+ Proprietor and Manage}. 


One Week, commencing January 4, 
The Refined Comedian, 


JOHN C. RICE 


and his Merry Company of Comedians in the 
Musical Comedy, 


A KNOTTY AFFAIR. 


Evenings at 745. Matipees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
NEXT WeEK—Charles Dickson in “INCOG.” 


‘GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSPFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


Week beginning Jan. 4. 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN, 


By FRANK HARVEY, 
Author of WAGES OF SIN, etc., etc. 


aND A POWERFUL CAST. 
Eve’gs at 7.45. Matinees Tues. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


NEXT i * > 
ATTRACTION § THE POLICE PATROL. 


HOWARD ATHENAZUM. | 


The Great Event of the Season! 


For One Week Osly. 
Commencing Monday, Jan. 4th. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN8O DAYS. 


Eve’gs at 8 Wed. ant Sat. al Gen: Wietinens at 2. 





WHY NOT BUY 


That Toilet-Case to-day? You can select from 
the largest retail stock in Beston. 


Also a fine line of Drug Store Goods at 


LOWEST REDUCED PRICES. 
C. E. Woodward & Co. 


52 BROMFIELD STREET, 


Very near Tremont. 
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THE GUDEWIFE. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


My gudewife—she that is tae be— 
oO she sall seeme sang-sweete tae me 
As her ain croon tuned wi’ the chiel’s 
Or spinnin’-wheel’s. 
Aw’ faire she'll be an’ saft an’ light 
An’ muslin’-brignt 
As her spick apron, jimpy-laced 
The-round her waiste.— 
Yet aye as rosy sall she bloome 
Intil the roome 
(The where alike baith bake an’ dine) 
As a full-fine 
Ripe rose, lang rinset wi’ the raine, 
Sun-kist againe; 
Salli seate me at her table-spread, 
White as her bread, 
Where I, sae kissen her for grace, 
Sall see her face 
Smudged, yet aye sweeter, for the bit 
oO’ floure on tt, 
W hiles, witiess, she sali sip wi’ me 
Luve’s topmaist-bubblin’ ecstasy. 


—| Lippincott’s. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne at College. 


Hawthorne was a slender lad, having a 
massive head, with dark, brilliant, and 
most expressive eyes, heavy eyebrows, and 
a profusion of dark hair. For his appear- 
ance at that time the inquirer must rely 
wholly upon the testimony of friends, for, 
I think, writes Horatio Bridge, in Harp- 
er’s Magazine, no portrait of him as a lad 
is extant. On one occasion, in our Senior 
year, the class wished to have their pro- 
filles cut in silhouettes by a wandering 
artist of the scissors and interchanged by 
all the thirty-eight. Hawthorne disap- 
proved the proposed plan, and steadily re- 
fused to go into the Class Golgotha, as he 
styled the dismal collection. I joined him 
in this freak, and so our places were left 
vacant. I now regret the whim, since 
even &@ moderately correct outline of his 
features as a lad would at this day be 
interesting. 

Hawthorne’s figure was somewhat sin- 
gular, owing to his carrying his heada 


little on one side; but his walk was 
square and firm, and his manner self- 
respecting and reserved. A fashionable 


boy of the present day might have seen 


something to amuse him in the new stvu- 
dent’s appearance; but had he indicated 
this, he would have rued it, for Haw- 


thorne’s clear appreciation of the social 
proprieties and his great physical courage 
would have made it as unsafe to treat 
him with disrespect then as at any later 
time. 

Though quiet and most amiable, he had 
great pluck and determination. I remem- 
ber that in one of our convivial meetings 
we had the laugh upon him for some 
cause, an occurrence so rare that the ban- 
tering was carried too far. After bearing 
it awhile, Hawthorne singled out theone 
among us who had the reputation of being 
the best pugilist, and ina few words qui- 
etly told him that he would not permit the 
rallying to go farther. His bearing was so 
resolute, and there was so much of danger 
in his eye, that no one afterwards alluded 
tothe offensive subject in his presence. 
This characteristic was potably displayed 
several years later, whena lady incited 
him to quarrel with one of his best 
friends on account of a groundless pique 
of hers. He went to Washington for the 
purpose of challenging the gentleman. and 
though ample explanations were made, 
showing that his friend had behaved with 
entire honor, it was with difficulty that 
Pierce and Cilley, who were his advisers, 
could persuade him to be satisfled without 
afight. The lady had appealed to him to 
redress her fancied wrongs, and he was 
too chivalrous to decline the service. 

Hawthorne, with rare strength of char- 
acter, had yet a gentleness and unselfish- 
ness which endeared him greatly to his 
friends. He wasa gentleman in the best 
sense of the word, and he was always 
manly, cool, self-poised, and brave. He 
was neither morose nor sentimental: and 
thongh taciturn, was invariably cheerful 
with his chosen friends; and there was 
much more of fun and frolic in his dis- 
position than his published writings in- 
dicate. 





When the system requires nutrition, and 
when it is not well to take too 
animal or heavy food, acup of cocoa will 
be found a most delightful and nourish- 


ing article, and W. Baker & Co.’s Break. | 


fast Cocoa is very highly recommended, 
being absolutely pure and soluble, and 
manufactured without the use of chemi- 
cals. Its properties are valuable at all 


times, and this fact, combined with its | 


ease of preparation, renders it an excel- 


lent thing to have in the house. It is | 
refreshing in winter or summer, though | 


people asa rule do not so regard warm 
drinks in hot weather: but if preferred ice 


cold, it will be found delicious in that way, | 


being palatable and wholesome 


: in any 
form if it is properly prepared. , 


much | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A Girl’s Own Room. 


Somebody once ssid, ‘‘Show me a wo- 
man’s bedroom and I will tell you what 
she is like.” Itis natural for every girl to 
want her own little nest to look as pretty 
as possible, and I wish I could encourage 
ber in this, writes Ruth Ashmore, in the 
January Ladies’ Home Journal. Let her 
learn to have around her the books that are 
really hers, the photographs of her special 
friends, the little bits of bric-d-brac which 
she has picked up here and there and which 
were given her at Christmas-tide or on her 
birthday. Put all these where they will 
show at their best, and do not be afraid of 
furnishing even your bedroom with too 
mavy books or pictures. Remember, 
though, that itis your bedroom and that 
you must leave sufficient space to move 
around, to dress and undress; and that you 
must not lumber your dressing table with 
trifles of no moment, when you want the 
room for your brushes and the numerous 
boxes and bottles that hold your toilette 
belongings. An overcrowded bedroom is a 
horror and an inconvenience. Have one or 
two big easy chairs; witha view not only 
of the comfort of to-day, but of the time 
when it is possible you mav be a bit of an 
invalid, and want a comfortable chair to 
enshrine you. These chairs need not be 
richly upholstered ones, but instead of 
rattan or wood made delightful with great 
big soft cushions, luxuries, by-the-bye, that, 
whea bought, are rather expensive. How- 
ever, the girl who is making her room look 
pretty can beg one our two pillows, not in 
use, from the household store, and cover- 
ing them with gay silk wrought over with 
embroidery silk and tinsel thread can have 
them to look as rich as those gotten at the 
smartest upholsterer’s. 


Profits of the Louisiana Lottery. 





Judge Frank McGloin, in the January 
Forum, states the income and outgo of the 
Lottery per annum are as follows: 
value of tickets, twelve drawings, $28,000- 
000; total of prizes, twelve drawings, 
14,767,200; remainder, representing gross 
profits, $13,232,800. 

Ii is doubtless true that all 
issued are not sold; but this does 
affect the dishonesty of the general rate. 
So, the unsold tickets are placed in the 
wheel, with the sold, and the company is 
the beneficiary of the winnings npon them. 

The meaning of this is, that the company 
would sell tickets to the value of $28,000- 
000 and collect the same; generously 
refund toa comparatively small number of 
winners less than $15,000,000 and appro- 
priate to themselves more than $13,000- 
000. Inother words, this company takes 
a trifle {less than 47 per cent for them- 
selves, a trifle more than 53 per cent for 
the limited band of winners. This ,is as 
aear to an appropriation of one-half as 
these men dared to venture. 

The daily drawings, the scheme which 
fleeces the miserably poor, are cast in a 
still more dishonest mould. And it is to 
individuals who have been exploiting the 
public at such a rate that the proposed 
constitutional amendment proposes to 
leave all discretion and control over the 
regulation of the plans of drawing and the 
manner of conducting the business. 


tickets 





AN INTRODUCTION 


to the through car service of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Lines and Northern Pacific Railroad in un- 
necessary. 
been fully established. 


from Chicago via St. Paul without change. 
P.M. The traveler via this route passes through 
the most picturesqne, interesting and prosperous 
belt of country in the Western World. There is 
scenery with most striking contrasts that range 
from the rolling prairie and the pine forest level 
to the wildest passes of the wildest mountains in 
the world. 

There is a series of the noblest cities, towns and 
villages of every variety and size, trom the ham- 
| let or the tiny farm, upward; the richest mines in 
the worid; the greenest and most lasting pastur- 

age; the wildest scenery on the continent; canons 
| as weird as a nightmare; hills, snows and peaks 
| startling in the magnificence of their beauty, and 
a perfection of comfort in travelling that has 
never been surpassed. 

Past train via the Wisconsin Ventral Lines for 
| St. Paul, Minpeapolis, Ashland and Duluth leaves 
| Chicago at 5.00 P. M. daily with Puliman Vesti- 
| buled Sleepers and the Central's famous dining 
| cars attached. 





| publisher of a Coin Review, a treatise upon | 


| oid and rare coius since the days of Abra- 
| ham. 

| Showing the forms and designs in use at 
| different periods, and their original and 
present value. Mauch valuable information 
heretofore unpublished is added to the 
history of coins. Price 10c. per copy. 


Face | 


not | 


Through train leaves Chicago every day at 10.45 | 


J. E. Hooper, 1 Province Court, is the | 


The pamphlet is well illustrated, | 


“FINE 
HOUSE LOTS 


—ON THE— 


Dudley Estate, 
ROSLINDALE, 
FOR SALE. 


The opening of the Dudley Estate, a 


large tract of 20 acres, six miles from 


lithe State House, has brought into the 


market some of the choicest building 





sites to be found in the West Roxbury 
| district. The location is convenient 
land central, lying midway between 


/ROSLINDALE and CENTRAL stations. | 
|The property extends from Beach — 
of the Old} 


to the Providence division 


Colony R. R., and includes a broad hilltop, 
easterly slope commanding views of some 
| 


noted suburban scenery. 
Low fares, swift train service, healthful 





surroundings, are among the advantages 
offered. For INVESTMENT here is a 


chance to do well. No form of investment 


| is safer than good Boston real estate. 


The collapse of various inv 


| 
lis teaching its almost daily lesson, and 


surplus savings will henceforth be invested 


largely in real estate, and those who buy 


| NOW will save money. 
| The lots offered contain from 4000 to 
'5000 square feet, and prices range from 
Be. to 10c. Per Foot, Terms will 
be found very reasonable, An 
agent will be on the Jand dally, from 2 to 
| 4.30 P. M. 

For further particulars apply. to the 


owner. 


CLIFFORD DEVONS, 


Ite advantages and conveniences have | 
It is the only route to the | 
Pacific coast over which both Pullman Vestibuled | 
first clase and Pullman Tourist Cars are operated-| 


54 Devonshire Street, 


ROOM 158. 





Castilian Cream. 


In another column of this paper may be 
|\found an advertisement of Castilian 
‘Cream. This Cream has strong endorse- 
ments of many of the leading people of 
this vicinity. It is a preparation which 
removes, grease, fresh paint, ink, &c, from 
woolen fabrics, gentlemen’s clothing and 
carpets. It removes gloss from black silks 
and cleanses black crape. This cream is 
on sale at nearly every large dry goods 
house in Boston, and at many of the 
clothing stores, druggists and grocers. 
F.C. Lord & Co., West Roxbury, Manu- 
| facturers. 





ANOTHER ANGLOMANIAC. 


| mode of spelling. 
She—Ye-es? 
He—Yes, 

instance. 

| world.—[Indianapolis Journal. 


indeed. Take ‘parlor’ 


{year by year it becomes a better one. 


200 FEET ABOVE THE SEA, with an | t0 tell what is going on in the domains of art, of 


of the most beautiful of Boston's justly | 
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THE NEW-YORK TINES. 


DAILY, $8 A YEAR; WEEKLY, 75 CTS. 


DAILY, WITH SUNDAY EDITION, $10 


Formed in character and policy and of mature 
judgment, as becomes a newspaper forty years 
old, Tae Times has by no means got its growth, 
or abated its eagerness for continuous improve- 
ment. Its readers are aware that it is an excel- 
lent newspaper every day in the year, and that 
It is a 
clean newspaper, for it respects itself and its 
readers; it is a trustworthy one, for after col- 


lecting the genuine news it has no} time or space 
| for the spurious; and it is as nearly complete as 


skill, experience, and generous expenditure can 


| make it. 


The news reports and editorial discussions of 


| Tum TIMFs will have an unusual interest during 


the Presidential canvass of the coming year. 


| Men of all parties testify to the unequaled work 


of Tuk TiMEs tn the cause of Tariff Reform, the 
issue upon which the fight for the Presidency is 
tobe made. No newspaper in the country pre- 
sents to the minds ef the voter or the campaign 
speaker such an abundance of arguments and 
telling facts against the theory and the practice 
of the McKinley tariff!makers. But to intelligent 
men of either party, THe Times will be a well- 
nigh indispensable expositor of the principles and 


| the progress of the electoral contest. 


Tue TIMES prints a great deal of information 
and discussion upon topics of special interest to 
women; its department of literary news and 
eriticiam is notably full and jvaluable; it pays 
much attention to the building up and progress of 
the new Navy,and to all matters of news and 
opinion on naval sudjects; and it concerns Itself 


acience, of religion and education. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES. 
The subscription price of THE WEEKLY TIMES 


is SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. THE WEEKLY 
| mes is & capital newspaper. 
| the current news condensed from the dispatches 
| and reports of the daily edition, besides literary 


It contains all 


matter, discussions upon *gricultural topics by 
practical farmers, full and accurate market re- 


| 
| ports of prices for farm produce, live stock, &. 


| and a carefully prepared weekly wool market. 
estment 





| societies and endowment orders, so called, | TERMS TO MAILSUBSCRIBERS—POST- 


PAID. 


DAILY, 1 year, $8.00; with Sunday, $10.00 
DAIL Y,6 months, $4.00; with Sunday, $5.00 
DAILY,3 months, $2.00; with Sunday, $2.50 
DAILY, 1 month, without Sunday...... “75 
DAILY, 1 month with Sunday..... ..- eee oo 
SUNDAY EDITION ONLY, | year.... $2.00 
WEEKLY, per year, 75cts. Six months, 40cts. 

Terms, cash in advance. We have no travelling 








agents. Remit Postal Money Order, Express 
| Money Order, Draft, or money in Registered Let- 


|ter~ Postage to Foreign Countries, except Canada 
|}and Mexico, 2 cents per copy. 


Address THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
TIMES BUILDING, 
Samples sent free. New York City 


THE 


Springfield Republican 





AN INDEPENDENT, COMPLETE AND 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| lishes all the news that is news in the broadest and 
| highest sense, unaffected by partisan or personal 
| prejudice. It is enterprising, alert and intelligent 


for 
Having ‘u’ init makes all the 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 


, ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren &t., New York. Price 60 ct 





For 1892. 


ABLE NEWSPAPER. 


|THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Published DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY. 


THEI SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is em- 
phatically a newspaper for the people. It pub 


in the performance of its duties to the public. It 
| has its own decided opinions on public questions, 
| and these opinions are expressed with vigor and 
ability, but they are not allowed to color its news 
| columns. THE REPUBLICAN is 4 thoroughly fair 
| journal. Members of all parties who desire to 
| keep informed of the important political events 
| and discussions of the presidential campaign of 


He—I am rather in favor of the English | 1892, should subscribe for Tax RervBLican. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

DAILY: 70 conte a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 
year. 

SUNDAY: 6 cents a quarter, $2 4 year. 

WEEKLY: cents for six months, $1 a jyear. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Specimen copies free. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 


A 12-page paper of superior merit, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one 
who wishes to try it. N.B. New Sube- 
scribers to The Weekly for 1492 can have 
the paper free for the balance of 18901. 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
} Springficld,] Mass. 
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DUTY'S PATH. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Out from the barbor of youth’s bay 
There leads the path of pleasure; 
With eager steps wa walk that way 
To brim joy’s largest measure. 

But when with morn’s departing beam 
Goes youth’s last precious minute, 
We sigh “ ’twas but a fevered dream— 

There’s nothing in it.” 


Then on our vision dawns afar 
The goal of glory, gleaming 
Like some great radiant solar star, 
And sets us longing, dreaming. 
Forgetting all things left behind, 
We strain each nerve to win it, 
But when 'tis ours—alas! we find 
There’s nothing in it. 


We turn our sad, reluctant gaze 
Upon the path of duty; 

Its barren, uninviting ways 
Are void of bloom and beauty. 

Yet in that road, though dark and cold, 
It seems as we begin It. 

As we press on—lo! we behold 
There's Heaven in it. 


—{Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Men With Tails. 


Various stories have been told of the 
tails of the Niam Niams of Central Africa, 
who have also been asserted to be canni- 
bals. Their tails have been described as 
smooth and as hairy, as peculiar to the 
men, and as possessed by the men and 
women both. The most interesting and 
circumstantial acconut of this feature, 
however, says the Popular Science Montb- 
ly, is given by Dr. Hubsch, of Constan- 
tinople, who examined a tailed negress 
Her tail was about two inches long, and 
terminatedin a point. The slave dealer 
who owned her said that all the Niam 
Niams had tails, and that they were some- 
times ten inches long. Dr. Hubsch also 
sawaman of the same race who had a 
tail an inch and a half long, covered with 
a few hairs; and he knew at Constantino- 
ple the son of a physician who was’ born 
with atailan inch and a balf long, and 
one of whose grandfathers had a like ap- 
pendage. The phenomenon, he said, is 
regarded generally in the East as asign 
of great brute force. 

The newspapers, many years ago, hada 
story of a boy, who was bornat Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, witha tail about an inch anda 
half long, which, when sucking, he wagged 
as a token of pleasure. 

Apparently well-authenticated instances 
of human tails are that of a Moi boy, 
twelve years old, who was found a few 
years ago in Cochin-China, and had a tail 
about a foot long—simply a mass of flesh 
—containing no bony frame; and the case 
communicated to the Berlin Anthropological 
Society in July, 1890, by the Dutch resident 
at Ternate, of two natives of New Guinea, 
who had come on board his steamer in 
Geelvink Bay, in 1880—adult male Papnans, 
in good health and spirits, well shaped and 
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her courage up. Butina lea sense, on 

that this practical age can understand, it 
is not true that the whistling girl comes to 
a bad end. Whistling pays. It has brought | 
her money; it bas blown her name about | 
the listening world. Scarcely has a non- | 
whistling woman been more famous. She | 
has set aside the adage. She has done sc 
much toward the emancipation of her sex 


fact. 

But has the whistling woman come to 
stay? Is it well for women to whistle? 
Are the majority of women likely to be) 
whistlers? These are serious questions, | 
not to be taken up ina light manner at the | 
end of a grave paper. Will women ever | 
learn to throw a stone? Thereitis. The 
future is inscrutable. We only know | 
that whereas they did not whistle with 
approval, now they do; the _ prejudice 
of generations gradually melts away. 
And woman's destiny is not linked with 
that of the hen, nor to be controlled by a 
proverb—perhaps not by anything. 


Strate or Ono, Crry or ToLepo, ) 
Lucas Counry. j 
FRANK J. CHENKY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cuenty & Co , doing business in the city 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot b: cured by 
the use of HaLy’s CaTarru Curt 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscrined in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, A. 


D. 1886. 

\ peas A. W. GLEASON, 
CAL 
ae Notary Public 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., 
KPSold by Druggists, 75c. 


Through Nature's Wonderland, 


‘Itlsatrip to be remembered with profit and 
delight as long as life and memory last, even 
though one should live to discount Methuselah as 
a kittep. It is an unbroken eight hundred mile 
long panorama of all that is grandest and weirdest, 
most sublime and beautiful in Nature’s handi- 
work; Jehovah's artistic masterpieces on the 
most stupendous scale. Mountains whose heads 
are crowned with snows of untold ages, while 
their feet are lostin the verdure and bloom of 
everlasting summer gardens. Rocks thousands 
on thousands feet high, and of every 
tint and hue, from white and black 
and brown to pink and blue, golden, orange and 
blood-red, carved and chiseled by the omnipotent 
fingers of whirlpools and eddies and rushing 
floods into gigantic architecturies and grotesque 
ries that dwarf all the sphinxes and pyramids, obe- 
lisks, arches, domes and towers of men to puny 


Toledo, O. 











muscular, who had coccygeal bones pro- 
jecting four centimetres, or an inch and a 
half in length. Dr. O. W. Holmes says, in 
the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1890, that 
Dr. Priestley, of London, showed him, at 
the Medical Congress in Wasbington, a 
photograph of a boy who had ‘‘a very 
respec table | tall. ‘ 


Honesty Verses Rascality. 


There is no siti dimher than that of 
the superior practical character of rascal- 
ity, writes George William Curtis in Har- 
per’s Magazine. Often, indeed, it gains a 
temporary advantage. Honesty tis often 
drowsy and very lazy; but when it awakes 
and stirs, it is the most practical of all 
forces. Among the pure drops of wisdom 
that fall in proverbs from the accumulated 
experience of ages, none is purer than 
that honesty is the best policy. You call 
it a mean motive of cenduct; but itis no 
meaner an appeal than that of the famil- 
iar Christian exhortation, Be good and 
you willbe happy. It is primarily nota 
rule or motive; itis the simple statement 
of a truth, and Tweed illustrates itas 
plainly as John Jay. 





The Whistling Girl. 


The whistling girl does not commonly 
come to a bad end. Quite as often as any 
other girl, says Mr. Warner in the Editor’s 
Drawer of Harper’s, she learns to whistle 
a cradle song, low and sweet and charm- 
ing, to the young voter in the cradle. 
She is a girl of spirit, of independence of 
character, of dash and flavor; and as to 
lips, why, you must have some sort of 
presentable lips to whistle; thin ones will 
not. The whistling girl does not come to 
a bad end at all (if marriage is still con- 
sidered a good occupation), except a cloud 
may be thrown upon her exuberant young 
life by this rascally proverb. Even if she 
walks the lonely road of life, she has this | 
advantage, that she can whistle to keep | 


babies’ playthings. Mighty rivers, as large as the 
upper Mississippi or Ohio, tumbling and plunging 
and kicking up their liquid heels like the maddest 
and giddiest trout brooks. Peaks whose creste 
are wreathed with snowy clouds, and canyons 
whose fathomless, yawning glooms lay an un- 
wonted spell of decent silence on even the most 
flippant average fashionable tourist gazer. Cata- 
racts and cascades whose wild leaping waters are 
churned and dashed into foam and spray feathery 
mist long before they strike the stony basins 
dizzy depths below; while myriads of irises and 
rainbows dance in every gorge where a struggling 
sunbeam finds its lucent way. And deserts as 
weird and desolate as the great Sahara, looking as 
though the ocean had been swept by a million 
cyclones and whirlwinds and in the midst of the 
awful commotion had suddenly petrified in 
eternal loneliness of alkali and sand.” 

Send 25c for acopy of our new book, “Utah,” 
by Col. P. Donan. Beautifully illustrated. 

4. H. BENNETT, G. P. A., 
Rio Grande Western R’y, 
Salt Lake City. 


I | CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop ‘men 
for a time and then have them return again. I means 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 
H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y¥. 


LANGUAGES. 


Class and Private Lessons at 


The Berlitz School of Languages, 


154 Tremont mt St., Boston. 
COMEDIES. 

















LECTURES and READINGS in waney and GER 

may on ee Se il to 1, at diame and 
Hall ission, cen Seaso: 

ticket, $5.00. Free to our a . 


JAMES W. HAWLEY, 


THE NOTED 


LADIES TAILOR 


COSTUMER AND HABITMAKER, 
8 and 20 Temple Place 


from the prejudice created by an ill-| 
natured preverb which never had root in| 


ik INE STE 
Wishes to anwounce to the Ladies of | Scinniay Fors 


Boston and vicinity that he is ready | 
to make 


DRESSES AND WRAPS) 


For Street and Evening Wear. 


—ALSO— 
ULSTERS, TOP COATS, DRIV- 
ING COATS, JACKETS AND 
DOLMANS. 


RIDING ... HABITS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Waterproof Thybet the Newest Cloth. 
$50.00 to 870.00. 


j LATEST STYLE RIDING SKIT. 


Ladies wishing to furnish their own 
| cloth can do so. 


| JAMES W. HAWLEY, 


28 Temple Place. 





YOU HAVE A WEAK BACK, 
your stomach is faint, your head 
light, sometimes dizzy, bad taste 
in mouth mornings, bowels irreg- 
ular, appetite poor, nose stopped 
up, sometimes you are lowspir- 
ited and worn out, this is caused 
by Impure Blood, the root of all 
human diseases. 

The Indian Doctor A. P. Bozzarro’s Blood Purifier will cure 
you if you have not commenced te spit blood. Price, one 
dollar per bottle, 6 for S5. Send at once while there is yet 
time. Al! pains, toothache, headache, rheumatism, etc., in- 
stantly removed by his Indian Ground Hog O11. Price, 30 
cents. Your children whe pick their nose, Jump tn their 
sleep, ete., have worms, Indian Worm Wafers, 25 cents per 
box. Chapped skin, sores, ulcers, Iteh, eezema, cured by using 
Indian Salve. Price, 25 cents perbox. Cough Syrup, 50 cents 
per bottle, for colds, coughs, asthma, ete 

All the above medicines sent to any address at above prices 
by A. P. Bozzarno direct fromthe INDIAN DOCTOR’S 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 237 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. All diseases treated. Consultation FREE. 
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DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks, 
Office and Library Furniture of every description. 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchan ged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as- 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arran in an artistic manner, to order. 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly filled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower den those o other 
Florist in the city. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive Sat attention. O 
evenings usell 9.30 P, Saturdays, 10.30 P rv 


— ARTISTIC  . }> 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 





DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 
Beok Illustrations, out es, 
doa Nature, Portraits 


uction in Bleck and Color— 
Bends, Viplomas, &c., 





21 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 


JANUARY 2, tsi? 
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‘RAYMOND'S ; 
VACATION . 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Grand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


| THROUGH EUROPE. 


The party will leave New York by FRENCH 
“LA BOURGOGN}L,” 
y: February 20, and bé absent 114 days. 
96 days in Kurope, ‘with visits to Marseilles, Nice, 
Moute Carlo, Mentone, Genoa, Pisa, Naples, 
Home, Florence, the italian Lakes, Lucerne, 
the Righi, Milan, Vemtee, Trieste, Grottoes of 
Adelsburg, Buda-Pesth, Constantineple | 10 
days,) Sofa, Belgrade, Viemua, Munich, Nu- 
eee rg, Dresden, Berlim, Frankfort, the 
Rhine, Cologne, Amsterdam, the Hague, Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, Brussels, London and Paris. 
The Special Train (to be at the service of the , 
party throughout the railway journey) will in 
clude American Sleeping-Cars, a Dining- 
€ ar, and other luxuries previously unknown in 
European travel. The best botels and numerous 
Carriage Rides everywhere. Everything thor- 
oughly First-class. Party Limited in num 
bers. Send for descriptive circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington St. (Opp. School St.), Boston, Mass. 


Quick 


Easy 
Durable, z 


Strong, 
is the 


Reminaton 


Standard 
Typewriter 


more so 


TO-DAY 


than ever before. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


15 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 


H. CHAPLIN & SON, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear. 


A Large 





Assortment of 
LADIES’ & MEN’S HOLIDAY SLIPPERS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Full Line of Edwin C. Burt & Co.'s (N. Y.) 
Fine Shoes. 


1329 Washington Street, Boston. 


Right on corner ol Waltham we. 





WALL PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new designs of 
fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 


10 per cent. lower than any other 
store in Boston. 


LT. FE. SWAN, 


CORNHILL, 
First Door from Washington Street. 


Magazine 
Commercial 


PRINTING 


Cc. W. Calkins & Co. 
52 Purchase St. 
Boston 


M.C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 











THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


Views 
ote-Gela- | 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 


(Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 
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FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Ladies’ Solid Gold, Stem-wind, Waltham 
Watches, $20, $22, $24, $25, $238, $30. 

Ladies’ Patent Gold Case Waltham and 
Elgin Watches, $12, $14, $16, $15, 
fully warranted. 

Gents’ Solid Silwer, Stem-wind, Waltham 
and Elgin Watches, $9, $11, $13, $15. 

Gents’ Patent told Case Waltham 
Watches, $9, $12, $15, warrant with 
every watch. 

Eight-day, half-hour strike, Cathedral 
Giong Parlor Clocks. $5, $7, $8, $9, 
$10, $12, $15, $18, delivered at your 
address. 

Wedding and Engagement Rings, Jew- 
elry and Small Wares, at a very low 
figure. 

Select Early and get the Cream; goods 
reserved by making a smal! deposit. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Watchmaker and Optical Expert, 


1447 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


All Garments Made by Us Will be 


Hopalred & Presse 


FREE OF CHARGE 


“a aa 

FOR ONE YEAR. 

ty this the garment will always appear new 
and stylish, thus preserving it and saving almost 
its original cost. 
Pants to order from..........sscccscceceeeees $5.50 
Suitings to order in the latest novelties....25.00 
OVOFOORIB. coc ccccccccccccccccccces cose veces 25.00 


If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
sonable prices and appear neat and 
stylish, take the above into consid- 


eration. 


H. NEWMAN & SON 


Opp. Hancock St. 53 Cambridge St. 


We are the on'y tailors in New England offer- 
ing the above inducements. 








DR. JAEGER ’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BE 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
___ (Opposite the Common.) 





~= 

















KELLEY & CO.. 


HATTERS, 


22 Province St., Boston. 
Hats Made to Order. Children’s Silk 
Hats a Specialty. Silk and Derby Hats 


Blocked and Retrimmed in the Latest 
Styles. 


22 PROVINCE STREET. 
Massage and Vapor Baths 


Unsurpassed for Mental Overwork, Ner- 
vous and Chronic Diseases. 











DR. M. LUCY NELSON, 


33i1BOYLSTON ST., ‘BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 








Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been wany times the death warrant of the 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 


made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of thisterrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatura) growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon’s Medical Iastitute, 75 Gourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 


where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
earried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 


should be attended to before their growth becomes 
large. 


has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 


out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison irom the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 


incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
ially invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. The doctor will 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention Is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, and who is ready 
to answer any letters of inquiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 9% G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher isa young lady of excellent family, 
goca education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the doctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“] first began to feel the trouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me ve1y much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. Ihe other trouble an to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the rok be at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 

owths, one on the right side and one on the 
eft side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 


that hehad a much better way of removing the 


remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was sim o. I 
took a decection of herbs before meals and pills 
night and morning. In less than two weeks after 
cakion it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or poison in any form. In givin 

this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 

want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the gratitude I fee! for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
oe meals a day, when before 1 could take 
‘ood only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 


cians who bad examined me, regaruing this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
it eould be cured. When informed that the tumor 


as being very 
believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BELCHER.” 


Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then 





Office Hours, 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


and subscribed the above statement before me. 
M. B. CooGan, Notary Public. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS, 


Corner Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 
THE MOST PERFECT AND PALATIAL 


TURKISH, 





of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has | 


circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, | 


For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 


them to be removed by the use of the knife, but | 


growth with the use only of simple botanical | 


friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- | 


had been entirely removed, be expressed himseif 
much surprised, as he did not 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, es., 
rsonaliy appeared | cretions, is concede to be the best. 
the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 


RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


| Three Turkish Rooms, Large Russian or 


| Steam Rooms, Magnificent deep Plunge Math, 
Largestin Boston. Luxurious 
Cooling A partments. 


| The Service is Unsurpassed by Any Bath in America. 
Hours for Bathert: Ladies, Wednesday, 8 a. m. 


jto2p.m. Sunday, 1 p.m. to6p. m. All other 
hours for Gentlemen. 


LUNCHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. 
@PEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


| Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, 
Six Tickets $5.00. 


. $1.00. 
Twelve Tickets, $0.00 
After 11 Ons | $1. 50 
use of room till 7 a. m., esp 


Five minutes walk from all the depots. 
ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


~THE GREAT— 


| HEALTH DRINK OF THE 19th CENTURY! 





A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
| tles of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
| restore the weak and nervous to a healthy con- 
| dition. Improves the appetite, 


| Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally insome gland orjorgan. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural | 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, | 
bumors or morbid materials in the blood and the | 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham S8St., 
LYNN, MASS. 


Has Your Horse 


| Pinched, hard, dry or brittle feet? MORRISON'S 
ENGLISH LINIMENT will soften and grow 


Contracted Feet 


| And prevents and cures Quarter Crack; cures 
| Mud Fever; quickly uces all swellings. 
| It is the most wonderful and 


Best Healer Known 


| For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 
Price 4 0z—25c, 16 oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will besent ex- 
TeSp aid to any address on receipt :of price 
| lor sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Gee. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
| Portland, Maine. P 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1801. 
| Weare using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
| our stables and find itto be ali that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
E. MILLS & CO. 

103 and 105 Beverly St. 


We send the marvelous Frengh 
Remedy CALTHOS free, anda 
legal guarantee that CaLTnos will 
STOP Diach & Emissions, 
CURE rmatorrhea.Varteacclo 
and RESTORE Lost Vigor. 

Use tt and pay tf satisfied, 

Address, VON MOHL CO., 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, 


| BOSTON PARALYTIC 
| 
















| 








—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


; For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, e paper. 
| brain and nervous diseases in a]! their torms. The only 
| paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
| and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited upon 
| at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


| INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 0A. M. 
to5 P.M. 


| 
| 
! 


| We Have Cured Oth 

| we have uure ers. 

| Consult us regarding your trouble. It will cost 
|you nothing. Our method of treating Sexual 
| Weakness, atorrhea, and all di:eases of 
| young and middle-aged men rerulting from indis- 


Write us. 
| Communications confidential. 
BOSTON MEDICAL BUREAU, 
86 Court St., cor. Howard, Boston. 








HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


FITTED BOXES. 


OIL COLORS. 


FITTED BOXES. 
WATER COLORS, 


CRAYONS AND PASTELS. 
DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


82 and 84 Washington Street. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.30 
LIA BILITIES........60. e000 19,072,124.16 


$2,030,530.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates ani values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 

Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
wm. B. TURNER, Aasst.-Sec. 


GRIFFITH’S CO. 
STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a moat satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Htc. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet-beating and naphtha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cal. Upwards ot 
40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorcl. ester 

Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 
y 175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-2. 


On 
Your 
Ticket 
to 8 
JUDSON’S personally conducted Overland Ex- 
cursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through 
from Boston to Chicago, Ogden, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, via Denver and Kio Grande R. 
R., the Scenic Line of the World. Leave Boston 
every Tuesday. Each excursionin charge of an 
efficient and gentlemanly manager. For rates, 
berths, etc., callon or address J. C. JUDSON & 
CU,, 227 Washington street, Boston. 


ARiling Morphine H abit Cured in 10 _ 
to 2 Gare, Roper till cured. 
DR, J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


FIORSEMEN! 


If You Want Infallible Remedies, Use 


PULSIFER’S WARRANTED 
VETERINARY MEDICINES. 


The Most Complete Line in the World. 


POSITIVE HEALER, for Wounds, Nail in 
the Foot, Scratches, Thrush, efc. Cuts proud 
flesh, but will not blister. Price, 50c. and 
$1.00. 

RESTORATIVE, for Coughs, Indigestion, 


Blood Purifying,etc. Absolutely pure. Price, 
| 50e. for full pound package. 


WORM POWDERS. 


COLIC CURE. Five cents worth usually 
cures. Price, with syringe for adminis- 
tering the dose, 75c. 


FEVER DROPS, for Colds, Chills, Fevers, 
Pinkeye, etc. Price, 50c. 


HOOF OINTMENT, for all diseases of the 
hoof. A Preventive for Corns and Quarter 
Cracks, a8 well as a cure. Has grown new 
hoofs in fiwe weeks. Price, 50c. 


POWERFUL ar ne Spavins, 
unc! 





Price. 50c. per ox. 


Strains, Contracted Cords, hes, ete. 
Price, 50c. 
LEG WASH, for trotting horses. Price, 


$2.00 per gallon. 


Sent to any part of the U. S., express paid, on 
receipt of price. Agents Wanted Every where. 


PULSIFER CHEMICAL CO., 


No. 110 Water St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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16 BOSTON COMMONW EALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Royal pases 





Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
FOR YOURSELF. 


WHY] DO YOU SUFFER With 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES? 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heais all 
ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes the 
tumors, 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants have 
produced an OINTMENT which will prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 





The trial of LADY PooR’s OINTMENT will con 
5 has y 2 vince the sufferer that there is a Balm for all 
4 i Aches and Paina. 
“ Mothers, try iton your throbbing breasts and 
aching nipples, and you will find relief speedily. 
OISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Uleers will yield to this remedy; Boils, Car- 
buucles, Swellings, all bruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Sait Kheum, 


LADY PooR'’s OINTMENT. It is the Ne Pius Ultra for all ills of mankind. 
} cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 
JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., Bath, N. H. 
Weenus & Potter, Carter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington; Cook, Everett 


& Pennell, Portland, Me. 
“4 


can be promptly cured by 
Kept by druggists at 2 
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A CONDENSED FOOD 


To sar witer CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
PNEUMONIA, RHEUMATISM, Sc. “iiitsss"| 
Patient’s Strength and_ Vitality B OVININE. 


Should Be Sustained bya Free 
Use of 

recommend it, and hundreds of thousands of people 
ARE NEVEM WITHOUT IT. 


25,000 PHYSICIANS 





NOTICE. 


We have sold our 1307 Tremont Street Store, 
and bought of the Assignee The Old 
FATHER KEMP 


Store, and are selling the stock at prices ranging 


from 10C. TO $2.00 per pair, which is about 
25 cents on the Dollar. Comments unnecessary. 


BUY NOW. THE CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. 
C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


ES 


\ 
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eur truly surprising. 
Patti says: 


SOLE 


Is! TREMONT 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL /AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 


“TI never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


AGENTS,}) 


100 Pianos to select from, including Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE IN ANYICOMPANY, 
APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 


A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED 


TO THE SOCIETY’S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 


MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


Special Premium Offer. 


To any reader sending us two ‘new subscribers 
to the THE COMMONWEALTH we will send them 
prepaid either Whittier’s or Longfellow’s Gems 
beautifully illustrated, price $2.50. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Hale’s book “How They Lived in Hamp- 
ton” or “My Friend the Boss,” price each $1.00 
To old subscribers renewing their subscription 
this month and mentioning this offer,we will send 
them free, postpaid, Dr. Edward E. Hale’s book, 
“The Man Without a Country,” price 50 cents, in 
cloth. Subscription price for THE COMMONWEALTH 
$23.50 per year. 


Forum and nearly all $5 magazines and THE 
COMMONWEALTH, one year, for $5 only. 

The above books will be sent upon receipt of 
publishers, price, prepaid. Address 


COMMONWEALTH PUB. CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Gre nse tres! 
Paint and Ink from W olen 
Clothing.Car pets, ete 
Giless from wee a kk iii. 

bl kk 





ealers and Gr ‘ 





We club with all magazines. | 
Harper’s Monthly, Weekly or Bazar and THE 
COMMONWEALTH, one year, $4.50 only. Arena, | 








Sample Bottle by Mai!. 20c 
F.C. Lord, Agt West Roxbury, Mass. 


“4 
AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
LAKE, GENERAL AGENT* EQUITADLE 
—THE-— 
BOSTON ALMANAC 
—AND— 


BUSINESS |DIRECTORY 
FOR 1892. 
57th YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A.-COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


666 Pages. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 FRANKLIN ST., - EOSTON. 


Mailed promptly « Re of Price 
Also for sale by Booksel lore ; genez ally. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE VW7EST 


: 6, 454i M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


ames. 
8, fy - EXPRESS, PARLOR (AR for 


1], 3 A. Mt. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
ae 9 Parlor car to Troy. 
3. AILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
ane to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Tine: also to St 
Louis vin, _ an Central and Wabash Rys. 


- EXPRESS, with Sleeping C t 
7.00 Bumsto- oo 
J.R. WATSON Gen’! Mass. Agent. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stoves: 


mae crete St., near Bowdoin Sq. ; 20, 
+ 182 Boyls Ston St., 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., 
* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 


next door 


near Providence 


22 and 24 Park Sq., 


near Columbus Ave.; 5S Main St. (Charlestown 


siraeuaieael nearly opposite Post Office. 


NR, si apa 


Ber er ts Oa Be nate 








